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I.—HORACE, SERM. I 4: A PROTEST AND A 
PROGRAMME. 


Mr. Furness, in the preface to his edition of Othello, has quoted 
a passage from the lectures of the Edinburgh anatomist, Dr. 
Barclay, which by its frank avowal seems as if written to ease the 
heart of the late-born classical student who essays to present new 
points of view concerning the work of an author to whom such 
long and such devoted study has been given as to Horace. Like 
Dr. Barclay’s anatomists, so our heroic scholars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are “the reapers, who entering upon 
untrodden ground, cut down great store of corn from all sides of 
them.... Then come the gleaners who gather up ears enough 
from the bare ridges to make a few loaves of bread. Last of all 
come the geese, who still continue to pick up a few grains scattered 
here and there among the stubble, and waddle home in the 
evening, poor things, cackling with joy because of their success.” 
If the illustration seem to any one too apt for prudence, he may 
derive comfort from the assurances of the anatomical specialists, 
that anatomy had not so nearly exhausted its field at the begin- 
ning of the present century as the good Dr. Barclay believed. 
But still it is apposite enough to justify the scepticism of any 
audience asked to listen to a new interpretation of a whole poem 
of Horace. It is therefore with some hesitation that I venture to 
advance an explanation of the meaning and purpose of the 
composition named in my title at variance with current opinion— 


an explanation which, if sound, is not without significance for the 
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whole question of Horace’s relation to Lucilius and to the history 
and theory of satire.’ 

In the second poem of the first book, the earliest specimen of 
the poet’s work in this field which he allowed to survive, it is 
clear that Horace had undertaken to write satire in the tradition 
of the form established by Lucilius. It reveals a coarseness and 
a freedom of speech essentially analogous to the manner of his 
great predecessor. As yet Horace was a free lance in Roman 
society, unembarrassed by important friendships and unconcerned 
for possible enmities. But after all, coarseness and cynicism were 
not the natural expression of his nature, which was gentle and 
refined, and it is probable that the force of literary tradition led 
him to forms of expression and criticism which violated his own 
inclinations and tendencies.’ 

In the third poem of this book Horace has freed himself from 
any constraint of the tradition of satire, and with a growing inde- 
pendence, based upon his own nature and the confidence inspired 
by influential friendships, he presents as ἃ satirist a wholly different 
front. In this work he begins, to be sure, in the censorious 
manner of satire, with a review of the character of Tigellius, but 
passes at once to a sharp censure of such ill-natured criticism, 
making his own example the text of a plea for kindly tolerance 
of the fauits of others, which shall err rather on the side of indul- 
gence.’ The tone and spirit of this composition are as much at 


1A complete presentation of my view involves a treatment of portions of 
Serm. I 10 also, which will appear in a subsequent number of this Journal. 

? An interesting analogy is the statement of Cicero that the reprehensio vitae, 
in the prosecution of Murena (11), ita fuit infirma et levis, ut illos “x magis 
quaedam accusatoria quam vera male dicendi facultas de vita L. Murenae dicere 
aliquid coegerit, In verse 65 ff. of the fourth satire Horace compares the 
satirist as usually thought of to the prosecutor (see below, p. 131). 

8 Nothing can be weaker than the current interpretation of the old puzzle in 
vs. 20 et fortasse minora, which admonishes the reader that the emphasis lies 
on fortasse, i.e. ‘perhaps less, perhaps also greater.’ One need not wonder, 
therefore, that Hertz and L. Miller have gone back to Aldus’ once popular 
conjecture, Aaud fortasse. But ef is right and perfectly clear if the whole 
connection is grasped. Horace begins in a censorious vein of petty personal 
criticism. When upbraided with the question guid? ἐμ ἢ nullane habes vitia? 
still playing the rédle of critic, he replies in feeble self-apology, e¢ fortasse 
minora, The situation is relieved of all uncertainty by the illustration which 
follows. Maenius (who corresponds to Horace) assails the absent Novius (who 
plays the réle of Tigellius), and when reproved by some one present, answers 
in weak defence, egomet mi ignosco, which in turn is the equivalent of et fortasse 
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variance with the tradition of satire established by Lucilius and 
with Horace’s first essay as can well be imagined. The personal 
allusions too, so far as can be determined, are rather literary than 
real. Thus near the beginning of the poet’s career we see him 
repenting of the tone which his first work had assumed and 
repudiating the function which criticism had assigned to this 
branch of composition. 

That brings us to the fourth satire, in which, apparently, the 
poet feels obliged to defend himself against the numerous enmities 
his verse had made. Kirchner, in accordance with the usual 
interpretation, entitles his translation “the poet’s justification,” 
and Kiessling says (Introduction) that Horace defends himself, 
on the one hand, against those who denied to satire the character 
of true poetry, by showing that Lucilius and himself derived their 
spirit from the inspired old comedy; and, on the other hand, 
against the philistinism of the day, which felt itself assailed by 
his satire, and therefore hated the satirist. Now, as we have seen, 
Horace had written one poem which might have given rise to 
some such feelings. But we shall find it hard to believe that this 
one composition of an author hitherto unknown should have 
succeeded in arousing such bitter hatred as we must assume was 
the case, if we are to interpret the hostile criticism which the 
poem reflects as directed against Horace in person. This and 
other related difficulties were felt by Kirchner, and accordingly 
(Einl., p. 15, vol. 1), contrary to the generally accepted conclu- 
sions of scholars before and since his time, he placed this and the 
related tenth satire after all the other compositions of this book, 
and after the third of book two. That Kirchner was in error in 
advancing the date of composition so far scarcely requires proof. 
But he deserves credit for observing that this satire, as usually 
interpreted, is hardly conceivable near the beginning of the poet’s 
career. 

We have already seen that in the third poem Horace has 
revealed a nature of kindly tolerance and has raised a protest 
against carping criticism of personal faults and peculiarities. It 


minora, The vigorous censure which follows—s¢ultus et improbus hic amor 
est dignusque notari—is aimed primarily at Horace’s own apology, although 
attached immediately to the apology of Maenius. Vss. 1-24 give an objective 
example of the carping criticism against which the remainder of the satire is 
directed. The observation that e¢ fortasse minora and egomet mi ignosco must 
correspond, quite excludes the reading haud fortasse. 
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shows how little sympathy he must have had with the conception 
of satire which prevailed among his contemporaries. This con- 
ception is known to us from other sources, and is formulated in 
the definition preserved by Diomedes (G. L. I, p. 485), derived 
from a source certainly as early as Varro: carmen maledicum ad 
carpenda vilia hominum archaeae comoediae charactere compo- 
situm. It was therefore not unnatural that, finding himself pur- 
suing a form of composition in a spirit at variance with the tradi- 
tions of its character, its origin, and the practice of his prede- 
cessors, he should at an early stage in his work turn his attention 
to the theory of satire current in his time, and declare his attitude 
toward it. This he does in the present poem, the first part of 
which is a protest against the traditional idea of the character and 
function of satire, while the second part sets forth his own concep- 
tion of his task. I do not believe that Horace is here justifying 
himself before the harsh criticisms of a public which felt aggrieved 
and injured by his attacks, nor do I believe that the contents of 
the satire and the criticisms of himself which it presents are 
drawn from life. /¢ ts, on the contrary, a criticism of literary 
theory put concretely. The charges of an imaginary critic, 
describing Horace as an envenomed and unsparing satirist—in 
terms such as literary criticism employed concerning Lucilius or 
Aristophanes—give the poet opportunity to utter his protest 
against this character which tradition had attributed to satire. 
His positive programme is touched on but lightly. It is drawn 
throughout with conspicuous antithesis to the qualities which 
were attributed to Lucilius or to the idea of satire as abstracted 
from his career. Before approaching the detailed analysis, let 
me remind the reader that it will not be admissible to quote the 
first satire of the second book against the results which have 
been thus outlined; for Horace, in the face of literary and social 
success, was able to be much more generous with Lucilius and 
more tolerant of his admirers than we find him here and in the 
tenth poem of this book. 


I have called the first part of this poem a protest against the 
prevalent conception of satire and the character thus attributed to 
the satirist. This is the central theme, and is defined by the poet 
very sharply in vs. 64: nunc illud tantum quaeram, meritone tibi 
sit || suspectum genus hoc scribendi. His object is to show, in the 
first place, why this suspicion is entertained, and, in the second 
place, to disclaim the applicability of such a conception of satire 
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to himself and to his work as he proposes to practice it. He 
begins, therefore, with the history of satire as literary critics of 
his time and before him had defined it,’ and thus explains why 
genus hoc minime tuvat (vs. 24). 


Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae 
atque alii, quorum comoedia prisca virorum est, 
siquis erat dignus describi, quod malus ac fur, 
quod moechus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 

5 famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 


Here it will be observed that the old comedy is characterized, not 
in all of its manifestations, but only in those which made it the 
dreaded scourge of evil-doers in its day (cf. treatise περὶ κωμῳδίας 
V (Diibner), v. 21 ff.). When Horace continues, therefore, 


Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus 
mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque, facetus, 
emunctae naris, durus componere versus, 


we are only justified in interpreting these words to mean that 
Lucilius is the faithful disciple of the writers of the old comedy 
in this one respect, viz. aggressive, censorious wit. That we may 
not infer more from this passage is made clear from the fact that 
further on in this poem, and also in I 10, Horace emphasizes the 
failure of Lucilius to reproduce some other desirable elements of 
the old comedy, and thus fell short of his model and short of the 
ideal. For Aristophanes and his compeers were poets (vs. 1); 
Lucilius is not (vs. 57). The old comedy was strong in playful 
jest as well as cutting wit (I 10, 11 and 17); Lucilius has only the 
latter. While, to be sure, he is praised for that (guod sale multo || 
urbem defricuit ...laudatur, 1 το, 4), still Horace says expressly 
in that connection ec tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera 
(ib. 5). It is therefore essential to keep in mind that Horace 
here means to limit sharply Lucilius’ indebtedness to the old 
comedy to that quality which made Cratinus and Aristophanes 
feared and hated in their time, and which, as practised by Lucilius, 
had caused people to look with suspicion and fear upon satire. It 
will now be clear why Horace begins as he does: the old comedy 


1 That the association of Lucilius with the old comedy antedates Horace 
(contrary to the view of Kiessling and others) Leo has made clear, Varro und 
die Satire, Hermes, vol. 24 (1889), p. 67 ff. Additional evidence to the same 
effect from Horace himself I shall adduce in connection with Serm. I 10, 17. 

2On this point see further the detailed interpretation of I ro init. 
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was conspicuous for its aggressive, relentless wit; Lucilius fol- 
lowed it in this respect, and hence from that time all who call 
themselves satirists are regarded with suspicion. But the connec- 
tion between the history of satire and the conclusion, sunt guos 
genus hoc minime iuvat (vs. 24), is obscured by the digression on 
the style of Lucilius, which Horace introduces apropos of the 
words durus componere versus. 


Nam fuit hoc vitiosus: in hora saepe ducentos, 
ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno; 
cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles ; 
garrulus atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
scribendi recte, nam ut multum nil moror. Ecce 
Crispinus minimo me provocat ‘accipe, si vis, 

15 accipiam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 
custodes, videamus uter plus scribere possit.’ 


This censure is very sharp, for not only must Lucilius bear the 
brunt of what Horace puts upon him directly, but also the odium 
of the comparison with the prolific Crispinus. And we may well 
believe that Horace, in contemplating the thirty muddy books of 
his predecessor, could say with grateful heart 


Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loquentem. 
At tu conclusas hircinis follibus auras 

usque laborantis, dum ferrum molliat ignis, 
ut mavis, imitare. 


But in alluding to the form of Lucilius, Horace has digressed 
from his main purpose, though not without design and implied 
contrast of his own ideal of careful execution. He now returns 
to his argument with the insertion of another comparison. 


Beatus Fannius ultro 
delatis capsis et imagine, cum mea nemo 
scripta legat, volgo recitare timentis ob hanc rem, 
quod sunt quos genus hoc minime iuvat, utpote pluris 
25 culpari dignos. 


The transition is made abrupt by the familiar Horatian inversion 
which places an illustration or a comparison before that which it 
is meant to illustrate, and gives it independent form, as if a thing 
adduced for its own sake.’ But the connection may be traced 


1The observation of this habit affords the explanation of many seemingly 
disconnected parts of the Ars Poetica. 
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easily thus: Lucilius wrote too much, and the challenge to vie 
with him I must reject, as I do that of the prolific Crispinus. 
And, thank heaven, I speak but little and not often; and that 
little no one reads, since I would not proffer my books to be 
read, as the complacent Fannius does, and I am afraid to recite 
them myself, guod genus hoc etc. 


Quemvis media elige turba 
aut ob avaritiam aut misera ambitione laborat ; 
hic nuptarum insanit amoribus, hic puerorum ; 
hunc capit argenti splendor, stupet Albius aere ; 
hic mutat mercis surgente a sole ad eum, quo 
vespertina tepet regio, quin per mala praeceps 
fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine, nequid 
summa deperdat metuens aut ampliet ut rem: 
omnes hi metuunt versus, odere poetas. 


They think of the satirist as a harsh and unsparing wit who uses 
the weapons of invective and personal abuse to make conspicuous 
any one whom his fancy strikes. 


‘Faenum habet in cornu, longe fuge: dummodo risum 
35 excutiat tibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico 
et quodcumque semel chartis inleverit, omnis 
gestiet a furno redeuntis scire lacuque 
et pueros et anus.’ 


But why is this opinion held? Has Horace in fact been so 
unsparing in his attacks that he has provoked the whole city to 
fear and hate? Obviously not, and I have said enough to make 
it clear that these words are only a concrete picture of the general 
conception of satire itself as already formulated in the poet’s time, 
to combat which is the object of this composition. Accordingly, 
this description is only a somewhat exaggerated form of language 
actually applied to the slashing wit of the old comedy (and its 
precursors, the early iambic poets) or the unsparing spirit of 
Lucilius. The humorous description of the satirist as an infu- 
tiated bull was conventional in this sphere of literature, as we 
may conjecture from Horace’s comparison of himself to Archi- 
lochus (in Epod. 6, 11): i malos asperrimus || parata tollo 
cornua, || gualis Lycambae spretus infido gener.. To the same 
‘ class belongs the warning to flee the poet, as armed with dangerous 


The same comparison underlies the choice of the illustration in Serm. II 
1,52: dente lupus, cornu taurus petit. Similarly dems; cf. Epod. 6,15: atro 
dente, and Persius (of Lucilius) 1,115: et genuinum fregit in illis. 
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weapons.’ The satirist thus armed and an object of terror may 
remind us of Juvenal’s perfervid picture (I 165): ense velut 
stricto quotiens Lucilius ardens || infremutit etc., or of the attacks 
of Cratinus ὥσπερ δημοσία μάστιξ (π. cop. V). In the words dum- 
modo risum || excutiat tibi non hic cuiqgquam parcet amico Horace 
has reproduced a statement of the ungentlemanly or illiberal 
form of jest as defined by Aristotle, who illustrated such witticism 
by the example of the old comedy. For the satirist, as Horace 
finds that people conceive of him, is none other than the coarse 
and inconsiderate βωμολόχος whom Aristotle describes (Eth. Nic. 
IV 14, 1128a36): οὔτε ἑαυτοῦ οὔτε τῶν ἄλλων ἀπεχόμενος, εἰ γέλωτα 
ποιήσε. The difference, he continues, between the jest of the 
βωμολόχος and the εὐτράπελος is such as would distinguish the jest 
of a slave from that of a gentleman, or of an uncultivated man 
from that ofa cultivated man. The former is illustrated by the 
old comedy, in which the means of provoking laughter is aicxpo- 
λογία (coarseness and abuse), the latter by the new comedy, where 
the effect is produced by ὑπόνοια (innuendo). Later special writers 
περὶ γελοίου defined more accurately the proper limits of jest, 
following the general lines of Aristotle’s treatment. So, for 
example, in Cicero (De orat. II 237) we find that the Aristotelian 
οὔτε ἑαυτοῦ οὔτε τῶν ἄλλων ἀπεχόμενος has been given a special appli- 
cation: parcendum maxime est caritati hominum, ne temere in 
eos dicas qui diliguntur, or as he says again in the Orator, 89: 
parcet amicitits, which approaches our verse most closely—non 
hic cuiguam parcet amico. Again, in contrast to the εἴρων, whose 
jest is for his own amusement, the βωμολόχος seeks some ulterior 
aim of abuse or defamation: ἔστι δὲ ἡ εἰρωνεία τῆς βωμολοχίας ἐλευθερι- 
ὦτερον" ὁ μὲν γὰρ αὑτοῦ ἕνεκα ποιεῖ τὸ γελοῖον, ὁ δὲ βωμολόχος ἑτέρου 
(Rhet. III 18 ad fin.). So here Horace causes the satirist to be 
described as not content till the very children of the streets have 
heard his outpourings. We see, therefore, that the picture which 
Horace draws of the satirist, as people think of him, corresponds 
to Aristotle’s characterization of the βωμολοχία which he found 
exemplified by the old comedy, and to such terms as are used to 
describe iambic and satirical poets generally. 


1Cf, the epigram on Hipponax (Anthol. Pal. VII 405): ὦ ξεῖνε φεῦγε τὸν 
χαλαζεπῆ τάφον | τὸν φρικτὸν Ἱππώνακτος. 

2 Whom Cicero makes use of in De orat. II 235 and refers to (gui folli- 
cerentur). 
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Agedum pauca accipe contra. 
Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetas, 
excerpam numero; neque enim concludere versum 
dixeris esse satis neque, siqui scribat uti nos 
sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam ; 
ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum des nominis huius honorem, 
Idcirco quidam, comoedia necne poema 
esset, quaesivere quod acer spiritus ac vis 
nec verbis nec rebus inest, nisi quod pede certo 
differt sermoni, sermo merus. ‘At pater ardens 
saevit, quod meretrice nepos insanus amica 
filius uxorem grandi cum dote recuset, 
ebrius et magnum quod dedecus ambulet ante 
noctem cum facibus.’ Numquid Pomponius istis 
audiret leviora, pater si viveret? ergo 
non satis est puris versum perscribere verbis, 
quem si dissolvas, quivis stomachetur eodem 
quo personatus pacto pater. His, ego quae nunc, 
olim quae scripsit Lucilius, eripias si 
tempora certa modosque et quod prius ordine verbum est 
posterius facias, praeponens ultima primis— 
non ut si solvas ‘ postquam Discordia taetra 
belli ferratos postis portasque refregit’— 
invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae. 


With these words the poet begins his rejoinder. To many 
scholars this episode has seemed a mere digressive quibble. 
That it is, however, a vital part of Horace’s protest will, I think, 
appear. In the first place it is probable that Roman criticism of 
Lucilius, in emphasizing his relation to the old comedy, had (as 
we shall see further, on I 10, 12: modo rhetoris atque poetae) 
attributed to him poetical qualities which only belonged to the 
Attic masters with whom he was associated, and in other ways 
had exaggerated the poetical character of his work.’ It is, I 
believe, against such a conception of the nature of satirical form 
that Horace here protests, affirming that so far from laying claim 
to the title of poet for himself, he expressly repudiates it. ‘It is 
not enough to write mere prose in metrical feet to entitle one to 
that designation, and for the same reason some have questioned 
whether comedy was poetry or not.’ The comedy referred to is 
not, of course, the dpyaia, as some interpreters have thought, 
misled by the allusions to this form at the beginning. It is 


1Cf. L. Miller, Leben und Werke d. G. Lucilius, p. 20: “ Lucilius nimmt 
zuweilen, Sfter als Horaz, hdheren dichterischen Schwung.” 
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comoedia κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, i. 6. the νέα, as the example plainly shows. 
In fact, as Horace desires to repudiate for himself association with 
the aggressive spirit of the old comedy, so in like manner he has 
entered into this discussion for the sake of repudiating all claim 
to the character of true poetry which such association would 
suggest, and which, apparently, criticism had attributed to Lucil- 
ius. He is therefore careful to say emphatically that the writers 
of the old comedy were poets—Fupolis atgue Cratinus Aristo- 
phanesque poetae—for the sake of setting over against this his 
own disavowal. The old comedy possessed the zugenium, the 
mens divinior, the os magna sonaturum’ of true poetry—j δὲ 
παλαιὰ (ἔχει) τὸ δεινὸν καὶ ὑψηλὸν τοῦ λόγου (π. kop. V, ν. 7). Satire, 
on the other hand, like the new comedy (and the μέση), only aims 
to versify the language of everyday life. In denying to Lucilius 
as well as to himself (vs. 57) the character of true poetry, we 
may discern (as I have already said) a criticism directed against 
those admirers of Lucilius who attributed to him the qualities of 
elevated poetry which they found in Aristophanes and Cratinus. 
They were poets, Horace says, I am not; no more was Lucilius, 
and his only relation to them is his emulation of their great 
license of speech. 


1A point of detailed interpretation in passing. The editors, I believe, look 
upon these words (43) as an enumeration of three qualities essential to true 
poetry. Horace’s thought, however, is this: poetry is a matter of genius 
(ingenium) which manifests itself (1) in the inspired thought (mens divinior) 
and (2) in elevation of language (0s magna sonaturum). It is the customary 
division of Greek literary criticism into the τόπος πραγματικός and λεκτικός (cf. 
Dion. Hal. de Dem., ch. 31 and passim). Jugenium belongs to and compre- 
hends both. That the poet has this division in mind becomes obvious at vs. 
47: quod acer spiritus ac vis || nec verbis (λέξις) nec rebus (πράγματα) inest. 
On os in the meaning ‘style’ cf. Persius in allusion to this passage (v. p. 139), 
5,15: ore teres modico, and cf. the similar use of στόμα in Greek; e. g. Dion. 
Hal. de Lysia, ch. 15: τὸ Avovaxdv στόμα. 

*? There are some conspicuous points of analogy here to the Greek criticism 
of the middle and new comedy which are worth pointing out. For example, 
like Horace, the poets of the middle comedy did not aim at poetical invention : 
τῆς δὲ μέσης κωμῳδίας οἱ ποιηταὶ πλάσματος μὲν οὐχ ἥψαντο ποιητικοῦ, διὰ δὲ τῆς 
συνήθους ἰόντες λαλιᾶς λογικὰς ἔχουσι τὰς ἀρετάς (neque ... Siqui scribat uti nos || 
sermoni propiora), ὥστε σπάνιον ποιητικὸν εἶναι χαρακτῆρα παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς (putes hunc 
esse poetam). Similarly Aristotle, in contrast to the high-flown, poetical 
language of the old comedy, demanded that the κωμικὴ λέξις should be κοινὴ 
kai δημώδης (Coislinian treatise 7. κωμ., 87, and Bernays’ comment, Erganzung 
zu Arist. Poetik, p. 165). 
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Hactenus haec: alias iustum sit necne poema. 
Nunc illud tantum quaeram, meritone tibi sit 
65 suspectum genus hoc scribendi. Sulcius acer 
ambulat et Caprius, rauci male cumque libellis, 
magnus uterque timor latronibus; at bene siquis 
et vivat puris manibus, contemnat utrumque. 
Ut sis tu similis Caeli Birrique latronum, 
70 non ego sim Capri neque Sulci: cur metuas me? 
Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos, 
᾿ quis manus insudet volgi Hermogenisque Tigelli, 
nec recito cuiquam nisi amicis idque coactus, 
non ubivis coramve quibuslibet. In medio qui 
75 scripta foro recitent sunt multi quique lavantes, 
suave locus voci resonat conclusus. Inanis 
hoc iuvat, haud illud quaerentis, num sine sensu, 
tempore num faciant alieno. 


With these words Horace reverts to his main theme. The idea 
that the satirist, gva satirist, can have but the one purpose of ill- 
natured criticism is again taken up and answered by a comparison. 
‘You seem to think of the writer of satire very much as the thief 
thinks of the zealous prosecutors Sulcius and Caprius. But the 
man with clean hands need not fear them; how much less then 
need you fear me, for, though you should take the réle of thief, 
I disclaim that of prosecutor.’ It was, of course, the career of 
Lucilius which gave form and currency to the conception of satire 
which the poet disavows. For Lucilius had been in his day 
nothing less than a public prosecutor—frimores populi arripuit 
populumque tributim (II 1, 69) just to be sure (ib. 70), but with a 
keen scent (emunctae naris) to ferret out the wrong and to 
unmask it—detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora || 
cederet, introrsum turpis (II 1,63). In this regard he followed 
closely the example of his Attic masters (m. κωμ. I, v. 35): σκοποῦ 
γὰρ ὄντος τῆς ἀρχαίας κωμῳδίας τοῦ σκώπτειν (arripuit) δήμους (populum 
tributim) καὶ δικαστὰς καὶ στρατηγούς (primores populi). For this 
view of comedy as a beneficent factor in Athenian life see the 
treatises passim (e.g. V, v.20). It is possible that from such 
sources the same claim of the performance of a public service had 
been transferred to Lucilius by Roman critics, and so had entered 
into the theory of satire. But, at all events, it is clearly opposed 
to the ideals and practice of Horace, and he makes use of the 
Roman hatred of the voluntary prosecutor to put this conception 
in an odious light.’ So far from seeking out objects of attack or 


1For the analogy of the task of the prosecutor to that of the satirist, see 
the interesting passage from Cicero quoted above, p. 122, note. 
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publicity for his work, his books are not on sale, nor does he 
read them to any but his friends, and to them only under 
compulsion. 


78 ‘Laedere gaudes’ 
inquit ‘et hoc studio praevus facis.’ 


Resuming his main theme, the poet puts into the mouth of an 
imaginary enemy these words, descriptive of himself. But 
nowhere is it clearer that the purpose of the hostile criticism 
which Horace causes to be directed against himself is to charac- 
terize the satirist in the abstract, in accordance with the received 
theory of satire. For tradition and criticism had ruled that it is 
the function of satire to hurt, as it had been of the old comedy, 
which declined with the loss of this privilege—surpiter obticuit 
sublato ture nocendi (A. P. 284).' For satire this view is expressed 
in its most general form by Trebatius, who contrasts with it the 
worthier task of singing the deeds of Caesar: guanto rectius hoc 
(sc. Caesaris res dicere) guam tristi laedere versu etc. (II 1, 21). 
But it is an unworthy ambition of coarse wits (βωμολόχοι), as Aris- 
totle had pointed out (1. c., 1128a6): μᾶλλον στοχαζόμενοι τοῦ γέλωτα 
ποιεῖν ἢ τοῦ λέγειν εὐσχήμονα καὶ μὴ λυπεῖν (laedere, nocere) τὸν σκωπτό- 
μενον. Later criticism, however, not sharing Aristotle’s hostility 
to the old comedy, and seeking to give theoretical justification to 
the coarse forms of wit it displayed, frankly recognized βωμολοχία 
as a merit in comic and iambic poetry.’ So, for example, the 
Coislinian treatise περὶ κωμῳδίας, putting as a requisite of comedy 
exactly what Aristotle condemned, says (Bernays, §5): ὁ σκώπτων 
ἐλέγχειν θέλει ἁμαρτήματα τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ τοῦ coparos*—words which also 


1Turpiter is, I think, to be taken with mocendi, i. e. (in language such as 
Aristotle might have used of the old comedy) αἰσχρολογίᾳ λυπεῖν. The position 
would associate it as naturally with mocendi as with obticuit, For the phrase- 
ology and thought, cf. Cic. De orat. II 236: haec enim ridentur vel sola vel 
maxime, quae mofant et designant turpitudinem mon turpiter. But this is an 
ideal standpoint which the old comedy did not live up to, and it was conspic- 
uous for its freedom motare turpiter, or as here nocere turpiter. 

21 this seem incredible to any one, let him remember that Horace himself, 
with certain limitations, concedes it (I 10, 8): et est guaedam hic quoque virtus 
(sc. rise diducere rictum auditoris). See further on p. 141. 

5'With this compare Cicero, De orat. II 239: est etiam deformitatis et 
corporis vitiorum satis bella materies ad iocandum—a statement which Cicero 
limits rather sharply, to be sure, but which, nevertheless, marks a retrogression 
from the standpoint of Aristotle. Cf. also p. 139. A 
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illustrate hoc studio facis (θέλει, corresponding to Aristotle’s 
στοχαζόμενοι). 
To this accusation the poet replies: 
Unde petitum 
80 hoc in me iacis? est auctor quis denique eorum 
vixi cum quibus? 


The charge of willful abuse is of course derived from the fact 
that he professes to write satire, and hence is assumed to wield 
the malignant weapons of a Lucilius or a Cratinus. But, he 
rejoins, you do wrong to condemn me in the general suspicion 
and hate with which you look on satire (suspectum genus hoc 
scribendi); nor could any one of my friends, who know my mind 
and my work, have said that I take pleasure in abuse.’ But 
Horace allows his critic to go on and paint a still blacker picture 
of him in the words which follow: 


‘ Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos 
qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis, 
fingere qui non visa potest, commissa tacere 
85 qui nequit, hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto.’ 


This description is an amplification of the preceding Jaedere 
gaudes, and corresponds also to the description of the satirist 
given in vss. 34-38. The βωμολόχος, whose jest has some object 
beyond his own amusement, is seen in the words solutos || gui 
captat risus hominum famamque dicacis. Verse 85—/ingere qui 
non visa potest, commissa tacere—is not meant, of course, in a 
merely general sense of one who will lie or betray atrust. It 
serves to delineate more fully the character of the man whose 
whole thought is bent on provoking laughter, for the sake of 
which he sacrifices the most fundamental virtues; he is lost to 
everything but his jest, and is the slave of laughter—é βωμολόχος 
ἥττων ἐστὶ τοῦ γελοίου (Eth. Nic. IV 14, 1128a35).” 


1 The question est auctor quis denique corum ἢ vixi cum quibus does not ask for 
information: it is a rhetorical form of negation. 

* Editors are by no means agreed that these words are to be assigned to the 
adversarius whom Horace has introduced. But the view has gained ground 
since it was first advocated by H. Keck in 1856, and, unless I deceive myself, 
the course of my present argument proves the necessity of taking them out of 
the mouth of Horace. There is, however, concrete evidence that the poet 
intended them to be so understood, quite apart from what might be thought 
subjective considerations. The critic sums up his indictment with the phrase 
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Horace does not answer this sombre indictment directly, but 
proceeds to give two contrasting examples of freedom of speech, 
with the judgments which they call forth. 


Saepe tribus lectis videas cenare quaternos, 

e quibus unus amet quavis adspergere cunctos 

praeter eum qui praebet aquam ; post hunc quoque potus, 
condita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber. 

Hic tibi comis et urbanus liberque videtur 

infesto nigris. Ego si risi, quod ineptus 

pastillos Rufillus olet, Gargonius hircum, 

lividus et mordax videor tibi? 


The slanderer in society goes unrebuked or is even praised for 
his loose tongue, while the poet is branded as vicious for a trifling 
jibe at two notorious asses. The reason for this difference Horace 
does not need to repeat, for he has already pointed out that the 
historical associations of satirical writing expose one who professes 
it to harsh judgment. The offence of Horace lies in the fact that 
this example, in spite of its harmlessness, is a specimen of ὀνομαστὶ 
κωμῳδεῖν, the dreaded weapon of Lucilius and the old comedy. 


Mentio siquae 

de Capitolini furtis iniecta Petilli 

95 te coram fuerit, defendas, ut tuus est mos: 
‘me Capitolinus convictore usus amicoque 
a puero est causaque mea permulta rogatus 
fecit et incolumis laetor quod vivit in urbe. 
Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto iudicium illud 
fugerit.’ Hic nigrae sucus lolliginis, haec est 
aerugo mera; quod vitium procul afore chartis 
atque animo prius, ut siquid promittere de me 
possum aliud, vere promitto. 


As in the preceding Horace had contrasted an example of 
license of speech in private life with an innocent specimen of his 


hic niger est,and it would be easy, but superfluous to any one familiar with 
the vocabulary of the subject, to illustrate by examples the frequent association 
of this and similar words (ater, Aividus, etc.) with the idea of satire. Viger is 
therefore a descriptive designation of the character which tradition had 
assigned to the satirist. Now just below, when Horace replies to his critic, 
he observes that at any dinner-table one may see a relentless wit, who, how- 
ever, instead of earning reproach and censure, ti comis et urbanus liberque 
videtur | infesto nigris (g1). The words tdi... infesto nigris thus assign very 
definitely the preceding description to the critic. The plural number also 
reveals that it is as one of a class, and not as an individual, that the poet is 
exposed to the charge of malignity. 
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own personal satire, so here he contrasts the almost unconscious 
venom of his imaginary critic, the friend of Petillius, with the 
same illustration from his own work. ‘If mention is made of 
Petillius Capitolinus, your friend and comrade, you betray him 
under the guise of friendship and good-will. Now, ifmy harm- 
less allusion to Rufillus and Gargonius seemed to you a dark 
(4ividus) and cutting (mordax) piece of malice, such treatment of 
your friend and companion is nothing less than blackness itself 
(nigrae sucus lolliginis) and pure corrosiveness (aerugo mera). 


Liberius si 
dixero quid, si forte iocosius, hoc mihi iuris 
105 cum venia dabis: insuevit pater optimus hoc me 
ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaeque notando. 


The poet’s revolt against classification with the traditional 
masters of satire is nowhere more direct than in these words. 
For Horace affirms that what little license of speech he may have 
been guilty of is not due to emulation of the spirit of Lucilius or 
Aristophanes, but to the homely habit inculcated by his good 
father. Whether Horace is quite sincere and whether imitation 
of Lucilius was not in truth the starting-point of his earliest work 
does not concern our present inquiry.’ At all events, he now 
chooses to disavow any indebtedness which he may have owed 
to the literary tradition of satire. Accordingly, from this point 
on, he sets forth very briefly what we may call his programme. 
Like the preceding portion of the satire, it is put concretely, as a 
picture of his daily life and reflections, the product of his father’s 
training. 

Cum me hortaretur, parce frugaliter atque 
viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipse parasset, 
‘nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius utque 

110 Baius inops? magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
perdere quis velit ;’ a turpi meretricis amore 


1 The observation that migrae sucus lolliginis and aerugo mera are, so to speak, 
the superlative degrees of Avidus and mordax, respectively, affords the connec- 
tion between this example of the malice of everyday conversation and the 
specimen of the ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν from his own satire which Horace had 
instanced. 

* Lucian Miiller (Lucilius, Lips. 1872, p. 293), not recognizing the purpose 
of Horace’s claim, says: “ Etsi nihil laudi Horatii parentis velim detractum, 
non tamen potest negari Lucilium et ipsum propositis exemplis, quae ex 
principibus civitatis sive ex plebe pro arbitrio assumeret, vitiorum perversi- 
tatem sive foeditatem saepius demonstrasse.” 
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cum deterreret, ‘ Scetani dissimilis sis ;’ 

ne sequerer moechas, concessa cum venere uti 
possem, ‘deprensi non bella est fama Treboni’ 
aiebat. ‘Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 

sit melius, causas redcet tibi; mi satis est, si 
traditum ab antiquis morem servare tuamque, 
dum custodis eges, vitam famamque tueri 
incolumem possum, simul ac duraverit aetas 
membra animumque tuum, nabis sine cortice.’ Sic me 
formabat puerum dictis et sive iubebat, 

ut facerem quid, ‘habes auctorem, quo facias hoc,’ 
unum ex iudicibus selectis obiciebat, 

sive vetabat, ‘an hoc inhonestum ac inutile factu 
necne sit addubites, flagret rumore malo cum 

hic atque ille?’ Avidos vicinum funus ut aegros 
exanimat mortisque metu se parcere cogit, 

sic teneros animos aliena opprobria saepe 
absterrent vitiis. Ex hoc ego sanus ab illis 
perniciem quaecumque ferunt, mediocribus et quis 
ignoscas vitiis teneor; fortassis et istinc 

largiter abstulerit longa aetas, liber amicus, 
consilium proprium, neque enim, cum lectulus aut me 
porticus excepit, desum mihi. ‘ Rectius hoc est ; 
hoc faciens vivam melius; sic dulcis amicis 
occurram ; hoc quidam non belle: numquid ego illi 
imprudens olim faciam simile?’ haec ego mecum 
compressis agito labris ; ubi quid datur oti, 

inludo chartis. Hoc est mediocribus illis 

ex vitiis unum ; cui si concedere nolis, 

multa poetarum veniet manus, auxilio quae 

sit mihi—nam multo plures sumus—ac veluti te 
Iudaei cogemus in hanc concedere turbam. 


His writing, he implies, is merely the outgrowth of this habit, 
taught him by his father, of striving to correct his own faults by 
observing the foibles and vices of others. In this effort he is 
constantly employed, and with reflections on the conduct of 
others and their lessons for himself he busies himself at home 
and abroad. In the whole of this description there is a designed 
contrast to the réle which tradition and literary criticism had 
attributed to the satirist. Against the personal criticism, the 
aggressiveness, the fondness for publicity,’ and the malignant 
spirit which satire was supposed to display, he arrays his own 
ideal. He would not be a prosecutor of wrong even though 
there were rascals to bring to justice (70); the purpose of his 


1In addition to vss. 37, 72 and 83, see also (for Lucilius) on I 10, 73. 
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writing, as of his living, is, not to correct the faults of others, but 
his own (106 ff.); he does not seek to hurt (78), nor to raise a 
coarse laugh at the expense of others (35 and 83), but to amuse 
and to entertain himself... He asks not for a miscellaneous 
audience of the street-corners (38), the baths (75), or the book- 
shops (71), but is content with the ear of his friends (73 and I 10, 


74 ff.). 


It isa commonplace of criticism to say that the satire of Horace 
was of necessity excluded from many fields which Lucilius culti- 
vated with vigor and success. This is usually attributed in no 
small degree to the restraints upon freedom of speech which the 
security of the new régime made necessary. But had all barriers 
_ to open criticism in public and private life been removed, we may, 
I believe, confidently assume that Horace would not have given 
expression to his satirical vein in a manner very different from 
that which he has employed. ‘The law-makers,” says Aristotle, 
“prohibit certain forms of abusive language. They would perhaps 
have done well to prohibit some kinds of satirical jest (σκώπτειν) 
also. The gentleman, therefore, and the man of true refinement 
will be, so to speak, a law unto himself” (Eth. Nic. IV 14). 
Thus neither the difference -between the social rank and the 
political influence of Lucilius and Horace, nor the additional 
restraints upon the expression of opinion in the time of Augustus 
conditioned the character of the Horatian satire. The poet had 
become a law unto himself. Thus, after a few tentative efforts in 
a more or less distinctly Lucilian manner, as it would seem, 
Horace early came into his own humane and kindly point of view. 
He found that if he would be understood and judged aright by 
his public, he must come to an open understanding with them 
concerning his relation to the history and character of the literary 
form which he professed. Accordingly in this work, early in his 
literary career, he seeks to make his position understood. He 
first shows that the preconception of the nature of satire which 
was generally entertained, and which was derived from one phase 
- Of the old comedy and from the practice of Lucilius, was narrow 
and entirely antipathetic to his nature. Inthe matter of form he 
disclaims all title to the name of poet, and therefore with open 
disavowal calls his satires conversations (sermones).2 His own 


1Cf. 1 6,122: lecto aut scripto quod me tacitum iuvat. See also I 10, 7-15. 
* Cf. the writer’s article, ‘Are the Letters of Horace Satires?,’ in vol. XVIII 
(1897), No. 2, of this Journal. 
10 
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writing, he affirms, does not follow any famous models of free 
speech and licentious wit, but the homely practice of observation 
of life taught him by his father, and has for its aim his own 
improvement and amusement. 


EXCuURSUS ON PERSIUS AND THE THEORY OF SATIRE. 


In the preceding interpretation the question may fairly be 
raised whether Horace had reflected deliberately on the nature of 
the jest suitable for the satirist to employ, and whether he has in 
mind the discussions of that subject which were to be found, 
presumably, in ethical and rhetorical treatises subsequent to 
Aristotle’s treatment of the matter. In this excursus I would 
point out that the answer to this question may be facilitated by 
the consideration of two passages of Persius, which, on the one 
hand, are undoubtedly influenced by Horace, and, on the other, 
reveal distinct influence of philosophical theory in regard to the 
subject. 

The first of these is from the fifth satire, vss. 17-20, which 
gives with rather surprising accuracy the essential content of the 
poem of Horace which we have been considering. For we saw 
that Horace makes twofold protest: (1) against the conception 
of satire as an elevated branch of poetry derived from the lofty 
manner of the old comedy, and (2) against the view that the 
satirist was privileged to employ a scurrilous and unbecoming 
license of jest and invective. The Horatian ideal of form Persius 
reproduces thus: 


verba togae sequeris iunctura callidus acri 
ore teres modico— 


Horace’s attitude toward the content and spirit of satire is 
expressed in the words which follow: 


pallentis radere mores 
doctus et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo. 


If the phrase verba togae contains any allusion to the /adula 
togata (Conington, Gildersleeve), which I doubt, it is only for the 
purpose of associating the language of satire with that of comedy, 
as Horace does—sermoni propiora, sermo merus. On ore modico 
a word presently. But this does not advance us beyond Horace. 
In the expression ingenuo culpam defigere ludo, however, Persius 
interprets for us Horace’s attitude of hostility toward the harsh 
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and scurrilous wit of Lucilius by a technical term, or the reflection 
of a technical term, which reveals that Persius, at all events, has 
in mind the theoretical standpoint which I have suggested may 
lie behind the words of Horace. Conington compares the πεπαι- 
δευμένη ὕβρις Of Aristotle (Rhet. II 12, 10). But the real Aristo- 
telian parallel is found in Eth. IV 14 (1128a20): καὶ ἡ τοῦ ἐλευθερίου 
παιδιὰ (ingenuus ludus) διαφέρει τῆς τοῦ ἀνδραποδώδους κτλ. The 
man who observes consistently the proper limits in this respect is 
the ἐπιδέξιος, and ἐπιδεξιότης is a quality of the mean or ideal: τῇ 
μέσῃ δ᾽ ἕξει οἰκεῖον καὶ ἡ ἐπιδεξιότης ἐστίν (ib.). The ingenuus ludus, 
the jest of a gentleman, is then the Aristotelian mean of εὐτραπελία, 
removed from boorishness (ἀγροικία), which is the ἔλλειψις, and 
from scurrility (βωμολοχία), which is the ὑπερβολή. I call attention 
to this because it adds some light to the tortuous expression ore 
teres modico, which seems not to have been fully understood. 
We saw that Horace, in contrasting the nature of true poetry 
with his own prosaic sermones, described the former as os magna 
sonaturum. To emphasize the contrast Horace goes far when he 
implies by comparison that satire is sermo merus—farther than 
Persius is willing to follow him. For he puts over against os 
magna sonaturum not the extreme antithesis which Horace 
named sermo merus, but ore teres modico. That is, as the 
content of satire should reveal a spirit of ingenuus ludus which 
we have found to be the Aristotelian mean, so in language it 
should occupy the mean between elevated poetical style and 
prose, viz. ove teres modico.' 

But, although the full meaning of Persius only appears by 
comparison with Aristotle, it would be wrong to conclude that 
Persius is directly indebted to him. This appears from the 
radical difference between them in their attitude toward the old 
comedy. To Aristotle, as is well known, the old comedy afforded 
the most conspicuous illustrations of illiberal jest. For, after 
pointing out that there is a difference between the servile and the 
liberal, the uncultivated and the cultivated forms of wit, he con- 
tinues (1. c.): ἴδοι ἄν τις καὶ ἐκ τῶν κωμῳδιῶν τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ τῶν καινῶν" 


τοῖς μὲν γὰρ ἦν γελοῖον ἡ αἰσχρολογία, τοῖς δὲ μᾶλλον ἡ ὑπόνοια. It is 


1 ΤῊ extremes in relation to which these words are the mean, are given by 
Horace in A. P., vss. 94 and 95: 


Iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore, 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 
etc. 
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therefore a matter of some surprise that Persius, in another 
passage which touches on the legitimate and becoming forms of 
jest, makes the three masters of old comedy ideal representatives 
of the true satirical spirit. It is the well-known place in the first 
satire in which he tells for whom he writes. 


Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
Iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles 
Aspice et haec, si forte aliquid decoctius audis. 
Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure : 
Non hic qui in crepidas Graiorum ludere gestit. 
Sordidus, et lusco qui possit dicere ‘ lusce,’ 
Sese aliquem credens, Italo quod honore supinus 
Fregerit eminas Arreti aedilis iniquas ; 
Nec qui abaco numeros et secto in pulvere metas 
Scit risisse vafer, multum gaudere paratus, 
Si cynico barbam petulans nonaria vellat. 


Those who come with taste purified by the study of these 
famous masters of Attic wit shall be his audience, not the sordid 
philistine who expects low jibes at the slippered Greeks, nor the 
man whose own sense of wit does not rise above the personal 
abuse which finds an object of laughter in some physical defect 
or deformity’; nor, again, those who find in ridicule of philosophy 
and personal indignities offered to its votaries fit subject for 
merriment. The doctrine of this passage is Aristotelian, as the 
editors point out, quoting Eth. Nic. III 7 (1114a24): τοῖς μὲν διὰ 
φὺσιν αἰσχροῖς οὐδεὶς ἐπιτιμᾷᾳἈἩῪ: It should be noted also that the 
example is Aristotelian: οὐδεὶς yap ἂν ὀνειδίσειε τυφλῷ φύσει κτλ. (ib.). 

We see thus that, although Persius here and in 5, 17 ff. follows 
the Aristotelian teaching in regard to the becoming form of jest, 
he does not share Aristotle’s feeling toward the old comedy. On 
the contrary, it represents to him the purest type of legitimate 
satire (inde vaporata aure). But it is not impossible to parallel, 
and so in a measure to explain, the apparent anomaly that he 
instances as his ideal of satire exactly that literature to which 
Aristotle had referred to illustrate the violation of the very 
principles which Persius advocates. I have already called atten- 


1 Vss. 129 and 130 seem to be a rather meaningless digression, and owe their 
origin, apparently, to the effervescent facility of Persius in Horatian reminis- 
cence. For the words /usco possit dicere lusce carried him back to the swagger- 
ing praetor of Fundi, Aufidius Luscus (Serm. I 5, 34). I doubt if they have 
any bearing on the point that Persius is urging, unless, possibly, it be to 
characterize such personal jest as provincial, still bearing the vestigia ruris. 
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tion to the fact that Aristotle’s condemnation of old comedy did 
not prevail generally among later theorists and critics. It wasa 
product so vital and vigorous as to survive the sentence even of 
the Stagyrite. Plutarch, to be sure, is animated with the same 
spirit of hostility in his Comparison of Aristophanes and Menan- 
der (cf. also Συμποσιακά, VII 8); but for the most part subsequent 
literary criticism attributed to the old comedy not only an aggres- 
sive scurrility, but also a pleasing and liberal spirit of jest. 
Evidence on this point might be accumulated from the treatises 
περὶ κωμῳδίας and other sources, but a single quotation from 
Platonius +. κωμ. II (Diibner), characterizing Aristophanes, will 
suffice: ἔχει πρὸς τοὺς ἁμαρτάνοντας τὸ σφοδρὸν τοῦ Kparivov καὶ τὸ τῆς 
ἐπιτρεχούσης χάριτος Ἐὐπόλιδος. From such criticism was developed 
the general formulation of comic theory : ἴδιον δὲ κωμῳδίας τὸ μεμι- 
γμένον ἔχειν τοῖς σκώμμασι (= τὸ σφοδρὸν) γέλωτα (ΞΞ ἡ χάρις). But 
the most striking illustration of this estimate of the old comedy, 
so different from Aristotle’s, is found in a passage of Cicero, 
which affords a close parallel to Persius. In De officiis, I 104, 
Cicero says: duplex omnino est iocandi genus: unum inliberale 
petulans flagitiosum obscenum, alterum elegans urbanum ingeni- 
osum facetum. quo genere non modo Plautus noster et Atticorum 
antigua comoedia, sed etiam philosophorum Socraticorum libri 
referti sunt. This certainly is remarkable, in view of the fact 
that Aristotle, whose language in characterization of the two 
kinds of jest, is here reproduced, had said of the writers of old 
comedy: τοῖς μὲν ἦν γελοῖον ἡ αἰσχρολογία. One is compelled to 
wonder, as in the case of Persius, whether Cicero speaks from his 
own knowledge of the old comedy, or whether he is not repro- 
ducing the judgment of some one else. For it is true that almost 
any comedy of Aristophanes would have afforded Cicero speci- 
mens of wit in plenty which he must have condemned by his own 
standards, in which (I. c.) rerum turpitudini adhibetur verborum 
obscenitas (αἰσχρολογία). Another passage illustrative of the same 
point of view, from Horace, Serm. I 10, 16, will be taken up in its 
place. 

In conclusion it should be noticed that Persius does not group 
Lucilius with the masters of old comedy as a representative of 
the ideal spirit of satire. His only characterization of him 
describes the vehemence of his invective and attack (I 114): 


1 For other illustrations see A. J. P., vol. XV, p. 13, note 2. 
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secuit Lucilius urbem 
Te Lupe, te Muci, et genuinum fregit in illis. 


It would not do, however, to say that these words imply criticism 
of Lucilius, for a skillful use of the aggressive and vehement in 
satire was in itself ground for praise, as Horace says: at idem 
quod sale multo||urbem defricuit, charta laudatur eadem. But 
no one can doubt that the characterization of Horace which 


follows: 
Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 


Tangit et admissus circum praecordia ludit 
etc. 


is drawn with more sympathetic feeling. Together the descrip- 
tions of Lucilius and Horace make up the ideal of satire; and 
just as Aristophanes, in the passage of Platonius quoted above, 
was said to combine the vehemence of Cratinus and the charm of 
Eupolis, so Lucilius is the type of τὸ σφοδρόν and Horace of ἡ χάρις. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


II—TENNYSON AND HOMER. 


The most casual reader of Tennyson’s poems must often be 
struck by the frequency of his allusions to classical literature and 
mythology, and by the frequency of his use of what is essentially 
classical language or idiom. The influence of Homer or Theoc- 
ritus, of Virgil or Horace, may be traced upon many of his pages, 
and he that has eyes to see may often light upon interesting 
parallels even in quite remote corners of the classical field. 
Perhaps no English poet since Milton has kept so close to the 
diction of the great Greek and Roman models, 

In the ‘Specimen of a Translation of the Iliad in Blank Verse’ 
and in his ‘ Achilles over the Trench,’ Tennyson has given us two 
of his favorite Homeric passages: I]. VIII 542-61, XVIII 202-31. 
The Memoir (II 15) records his own spirited prose translation of 
another passage of the Iliad which he admired for its “beauty of 
poetic diction and feeling,” the Parting of Paris, at the end of the 


sixth book. The single hexameters that he was fondest of 
quoting for their “‘strong-wing’d music” were II. VII 422, or Od. 
XIX 434: 

ἐξ ἀκαλαρρείταο βαθυρρόου ’Qxeavoio, 


and Il. I 34: 
βὴ δ᾽ ἀκέων παρὰ θῖνα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης. 


And he once remarked upon the fine effect of the monotonous 
ending of words in των at the beginning of 1]. XIII (Memoir, II 
215). 

Among the “choice paintings of wise men” which adorned the 
royal dais of ‘The Palace of Art’ were those of Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and Dante, 


** And there the Ionian father of the rest; 
A million wrinkles carved his chin ; 
A hundred winters snow’d upon his breast, 
From cheek and throat and chin.” 


In the lines ‘On Translations of Homer’ we have the familiar 
protest against all attempts to give the Iliad in English hexameters : 


Β 
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“ These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music of Homer 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment.” 


In that wonderful university lecture which is reported in the 
second part of ‘The Princess’ we are reminded that 
“The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 


Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 
But Homer, Plato, Verulam.” 


And in the poem ‘Parnassus’ we are told that the fire within a 
true poet would never falter: 
“ Let the golden Iliad vanish, Homer here is Homer there.” 
In some of his poems which deal with distinctly classical 


subjects, Tennyson’s language is almost of necessity indebted to 
Homer. In the opening lines of the poem ‘Oenone,’ 


“Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning,” 


we have a reminiscence of the Γάργαρον ἄκρον of 1]. XIV 292, XV 
152. The “many-fountain’d Ida” of the same poem is a stock 
Homeric phrase, Ἴδη πολυπῖδαξ ; 6. g. Il. XIV 157, 283, 307. 


“Light-foot Iris,” too, is Homeric, πόδας ὠκέα "Ips; cp. Il. XVIII 
202: 


“80 saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away,” 


as it runs in Tennyson’s own translation. The “rosy slender 
fingers” of the Idalian Aphrodite are like those of the ῥοδοδάκτυλος 
Ἠώς. And the “whirling Simois” may remind one of the 
“eddying,” or “silver-eddying,” or “deep-eddying” Xanthus, 
Il, XXI 2, 8,15. The poem ‘Ulysses’ has, to be sure, “an echo 
of Dante in it” (Memoir, II 70), but some of the language is 
Homeric. In the splendid lines 


“ And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy,” 


we may perhaps recognize the striking word ydpun (“the stern 
joy which warriors feel”), which occurs, for example, four times 
in Il, XVII. In “windy Troy” we find another Homeric epithet, 
Ἴλιος ἠνεμόεσσα; cp. Il. XII 115, XVIII 174, etc. And at the 
close of the poem, 


“Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows,” 


Ξ 
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we have one of the recurrent lines of the Odyssey that gladden 
the schoolboy’s heart : 


ἑξῆς δ᾽ ἑζόμενοι πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς. 


Tennyson’s poem ‘The Lotos-Eaters’ is developed from 
Homer’s brief story, Od. IX 94: 


τῶν δ᾽ ὅς τις λωτοῖο φάγοι μελιηδέα καρπὸν, 
οὐκέτ᾽ ἀπαγγεῖλαι πάλιν ἤθελεν οὐδὲ νέεσθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ βούλοντο per’ ἀνδράσι Λωτοφάγοισι 


λωτὸν ἐρεπτόμενοι μενέμεν νόστου τε λαθέσθαι. 


And when the singers of the ‘Choric Song,’ who are, of course, 
part of the company of Odysseus, are heaping up reasons against 
their returning home: 
“Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 


Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things,” 


their fancy is obviously due to Od. I 325: 


’ - 
Τοῖσι δ᾽ ἀοιδὸς ἄειδε περικλυτὸς, οἱ δὲ σιωπῇ 
’ 
εἴατ᾽ ἀκούοντες" ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν νόστον ἄειδε 


λυγρὸν, ὃν ἐκ Τροίης ἐπετείλατο Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη. 


The poem ‘Demeter and Persephone’ is based upon the story of 
Demeter in the fourth Homeric Hymn, with one or two details 
drawn from Ovid. The closing lines: 


“and the shadowy warrior glide 
Along the silent field of Asphodel,” 


may be compared with Od. XI 538: 


ψυχὴ δὲ ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο 
φοίτα μακρὰ βιβᾶσα κατ᾽ ἀσφοδελὸν λειμῶνα. 
The simile in ‘The Death of Oenone’: 


“She heard a wailing cry, that seem’d at first 
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the Dead 
When driven to Hades,” 


is borrowed from the beginning of Od. XXIV: 


ε Ia , ~ 
ὡς δ᾽ Gre νυκτερίδες μυχῷ ἄντρου θεσπεσίοιο 
τρίζουσαι moréovrat, . «© 
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ds αἱ rerpryviat ἅμ᾽ ἤισαν" ἦρχε δ᾽ ἄρα σφιν 
Ἑρμείας ἀκάκητα κατ᾽ εὑρώεντα κέλευθα. 


And a similar comparison is employed in ‘The Voyage of 


Maeldune’: 
‘Our voices were thinner and fainter than 


any flittermouse-shriek.” 
The passage in ‘Tithonus’ ; 
“TI wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world,” 
is due to the story of Tithonus in the Hymn to Aphrodite, 227: 
ναῖε παρ᾽ ’Qxeavoio pons ἐπὶ πείρασι γαίης. 
And in the poem ‘ Lucretius’: 


“since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreak’d on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit,” 


we have an allusion to Od. XII 382 ff., the anger of Helios 


Hyperion at the slaughter of his cattle: 


‘el δέ μοι οὐ τίσουσι βοῶν ἐπιεικέ᾽ ἀμοιβὴν, 
δύσομαι εἰς ᾿Αίδαο καὶ ἐν νεκύεσσι φαείνω.᾽ 

.+. τοῖσιν δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἔπειτα θεοὶ répaa προὔφαινον " 
εἷρπον μὲν ῥινοὶ, κρέα δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσι μεμύκει, 
ὀπταλέα τε καὶ ὠμά" βοῶν δ᾽ ὡς γίγνετο φωνή. 

There are a few other Homeric allusions in Tennyson that may 
be mentioned here. After the beautiful love-song in the fourth 
part of ‘The Princess,’ 

“Ὁ Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying south,” etc., 
the narrative continues : 


“1 ceased, and all the ladies, each at each, 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laugh’d with alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant.” 


The allusion is to the wooers of Penelope, Od. XX 3¢7: 


"Os φάτο Τηλέμαχος " μνηστῆρσι δὲ Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
ἄσβεστον γέλω ὦρσε, παρέπλαγξεν δὲ νόημα. 
οἱ δ᾽ ἤδη γναθμοῖσι γελοίων ἀλλοτρίοισιν, κ. τ. λ. 
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Horace has adapted the same Homeric expression, Sat. II 3, 72 
malis ridentem alienis. There are two passages in ‘The Princess’ 
which allude to the adventures of Odysseus with the Sirens. 
When, in Part II, the three male intruders into the women’s 
university are detected by the Lady Psyche, and are informed 
that the penalty of their intrusion is death, Florian jestingly asks 


“who could think 
The softer Adams of your Academe, 
O sister, Sirens tho’ they be, were such 
As chanted on the bleaching bones of men?” 


in allusion to Od. XII 44: 


ἀλλὰ τε Σειρῆνες λιγυρῇ θέλγουσιν ἀοιδῇ, 
ἥμεναι ἐν λειμῶνι" πολὺς δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὀστεόφιν Gis 
ἀνδρῶν πυθομένων, περὶ δὲ ῥινοὶ μινύθουσι. 


And at the close of the song in Part IV, the song of the “tears, 
idle tears,” that rise in the heart and gather to the eyes in thinking 
of the days that are no more, the Princess herself answers, with 


some disdain : 
“Tf indeed there haunt 


About the moulder’d lodges of the Past 

So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men, 

Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by,” 


a remark which is obviously suggested by the story of Odysseus 
anointing the ears of his men with wax, and thus getting them 
safely past the Sirens and their sweet song. The line in ‘ Becket,’ 
Act I, Sc. 2: 


“Our woodland Circe that hath witch’d the King,” 


refers to the fate of the comrades of Eurylochus, Od. X 237, and 
the reference in ‘The Princess,’ VII 147: 


“lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love ... 
To meet her Graces, where they deck’d her out 
For worship without end,” 


takes us back to the story of Aphrodite in the fifth Homeric Hymn. 

In the prologue to the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ that poem is playfully 
described as one of the twelve books of a great epic of King 
Arthur—twelve books that were “faint Homeric echoes, nothing- 
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worth.” That is to say, it is consciously and purposely Homeric. 
The stately opening lines: 


“80 all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea,” 


may be compared with such passages as 1]. XVIII 209: 


“ All day the men contend in grievous war 
From their own city,” 


as Tennyson translates it in his ‘Achilles over the Trench,’ or 1]. 
XVII 384: 
Τοῖς δὲ πανημερίοις ἔριδος μέγα νεῖκος ὀρώρει 
ἀργαλέης. 
The adverb ‘lightly,’ which occurs five times in the poem : 
“Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word,” 
“and lightly went that other to the King,” etc., seems to repre- 


sent the Homeric ῥίμφα of Il. VI 511, X 54, etc. The words of 


Sir Bedivere: 
“Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men,” 


remind one of the aged Nestor, Il. I 250: 
τῷ δ᾽ ἤδη δύο μὲν γενεαὶ μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
ἐφθίαθ᾽, οἵ οἱ πρόσθεν ἅμα τράφεν ἠδ᾽ ἐγένοντο 
ἐν Πύλῳ ἠγαθέῃ, μετὰ δὲ τριτάτοισιν ἄνασσεν. 
The passage in the bold knight’s soliloquy : 


“So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence,” 


may be compared with such passages as Il. VI 459: 
καί ποτέ τις εἴπῃσιν ἰδὼν κατὰ δάκρυ χέουσαν" 
“Ἕκτορος ἥδε γυνή,᾽ 

or Il. VI 479: 


, ΄ ” ‘ δια 
καί ποτέ τις εἴποι ᾿ πατρός γ᾽ ὅδε πολλὸν ἀμείνων 


» , > ΄ 
ἐκ πολέμου ἀνιόντα. 


And the phrase “ winning reverence” may recall the statement of 
Od. VIII 479: 
πᾶσι yap ἀνθρώποισιν ἐπιχθονίοισιν ἀοιδοὶ 


τιμῆς ἔμμοροί εἶσι καὶ αἰδοῦς. 
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The words which describe Sir Bedivere flinging the brand Exca- 
libur into the middle mere: 


“ And strongly wheel’d and threw it,” 


and, a little below, “and flung him, wheeling him,” may be 
likened to the fiy’ ἐπιδινήσας of 1]. III 378, or the fx’ ἐπιδινήσας of 
Od. IX 538. A close verbal parallel is found in Virgil, Aen. V 
642 conixa coruscat et iacit. The line 


“Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves,” | 


recalls the Homeric use of αὖον to describe a sound, I]. XII 160: 


κόρυθες δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὖον ἀΐτευν 
βαλλόμεναι μυλάκεσσι καὶ ἀσπίδες ὀμφαλόεσσαι, 


or Il, XIII 441: 


δὴ τότε γ᾽ αὖον ἄῦσεν ἐρεικόμενος περὶ δουρί. 


And with this we may compare also 


“the dry harsh roar of the great horn,” 


in ‘The Last Tournament’; the line in ‘Geraint and Enid’: 


“ And all in passion uttering a dry shriek”; 


and the line in ‘The Voyage’: 


“Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail.” 


~The description of the island valley of Avilion: 


“Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly,” 


is like the picture of Olympus, Od. VI 43: 


᾽ , ᾽ 
οὔτ᾽ ἀνέμοισι τινάσσεται οὔτε ποτ᾿ ὄμβρῳ 


δεύεται οὔτε χιὼν ἐπιπίλναται, 


or the picture of the Elysian plain, Od. IV 566: 
οὐ νιφετὸς, οὔτ᾽ dp χειμὼν πολὺς οὔτε ποτ᾽ ὄμβρος. 


The place, moreover, is “‘deep-meadow’d,” like the “AvOea βαθύ- 
λειμος Of I]. IX 151, and its 


“bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea”’ 
ry 


remind one of the island of Circe, Od. X 195: 


νῆσον, THY πέρι πόντος ἀπείριτος ἐστεφάνωται. 


ΝΣ 
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But the “faint Homeric echoes” of Tennyson are not confined 
to the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ or to the poems on classical subjects. 
The picture in ‘ The Last Tournament’ of the churl 


“sputtering thro’ the hedge of splinter’d seth,” 
contains the ἕρκος ὀδόντων of 1]. IV 350, IX 409, etc. The lines in 
‘Love Thou Thy Land’: 


“ To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war,” 


repeat another familiar Homeric phrase; cp. I]. VIII 553: 


Oi δὲ μέγα φρονέοντες ἐπὶ πτολέμοιο γεφύρας 
ἥατο παννύχιοι, 
or, in Tennyson’s own version: 
“ And these all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying.” 


And with the phrase here translated by ‘glorying,’ or with the 
κυδιόων Of 1]. II 579, VI 509, we may compare the passage in 
‘Gareth and Lynette’: 


“And Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 
Who stood a moment ere his horse was brought, 


Glorying.” 
The curious expression in ‘The Princess,’ I 64: 


“then he chew’d 
The thrice-turn’d cud of wrath, and cook’d his spleen,” 


is adapted from the χόλον πέσσειν, OF καταπέσσειν, Of Il. I 81, IV 513. 
The line in ‘The Princess,’ IV 483: 

“ And clad in iron durst the ranks of war,” 
may be compared with such lines of the Iliad as XI go: 

τῆμος ohn ἀρετῇ Δαναοὶ ῥήξαντο φάλαγγας, 
VI 6, ΧΙ 538, or with Virgil, Aen. XII 683 media agmina rumpit. 
The figure in ‘The Princess,’ V 134: 

“ The lifting of whose eyelash is my lord,” 
is developed from II. I 528: 

Ἦ καὶ κυανέῃσιν én’ ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων, 


perhaps through Horace, Od. III 1, 8 cuncta supercilio moventis. 
The epithet in ‘The Princess,’ V go: 
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“* 71] mother that I was to leave her there,” 
is Homeric: Od. XXIII 97: 
μῆτερ ἐμὴ, δύσμητερ, ἀπηνέα θυμὸν ἔχουσα. 
The picture in ‘The Coming of Arthur’: 
“ And Gawain went, and bursting into song 


Sprang out, and /follow’d by his flying hair 

Ran like a colt, and leapt at what he saw,” 
seems to owe something to the Parting of Paris, I]. VI 506 ἢ: 
“ And as when a stall-kept horse... dasheth through the plain 
...and his mane flieth back on either shoulder ...; so ran the 
son of Priam, Paris, from the height of Pergamus, all in arms, 
glittering like the sun, laughing for light-heartedness, and his 
swift feet bare him.” This is Tennyson’s own translation of one 
of his favorite passages (Memoir, II 15). The simile in the fifth 
part of ‘The Princess’: 


“ And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 
Their morions, wash’d with morning, as they came,” 


must have been consciously borrowed from II. V 5: 


ἀστέρ᾽ ὀπωρινῷ ἐναλίγκιον, ὅς τε μάλιστα 
λαμπρὸν παμφαΐνῃσι λελουμένος ᾿Ωκεανοῖο. 


The repeated line in ‘Dora’: 
“ And the sun fell, and all the land was dark,” 


sounds like an echo of the line that comes in like a refrain in the 
Odyssey—twice in Bk. III, three times in Bk. XV— 


δύσετό τ ἠέλιος σκιίοώντοὸο TE πασαι αγυιαι. 


And the same Homeric description of nightfall is employed in 
‘The Talking Oak,’ of the famous tree 


“ Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim.” 


There are a few other passages which may be mentioned, not 
as evidence of any direct or indirect indebtedness, but only as 
interesting parallels. Some of them are, of course, mere common- 
places of poetical rhetoric or imagery. The fancy in ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ LXVIII: 


“Sleep, Death’s twin-brother,” 
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is as old as Il. XVI 672, 682: 
Ὕπνῳ καὶ Θανάτῳ διδυμάοσιν, 
as the similar fancy in ‘In Memoriam,’ LXXI: 
“Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance,” 
may be compared with Virgil’s phrase, Aen. VI 278: 
consanguineus Leti Sopor. 
The twilight scene in ‘In Memoriam,’ CXXI: 
‘‘ The team is loosen’d from the wain,” etc., 


reminds one of the βουλυτόνδε of Od. IX 58; Il. XVI 779. Com- 
pare also Horace, Od. III 6, 42; Milton, ‘Comus,’ 291. The 
unmeasured mirth aroused by the appearance of the bedraggled 
hero, in ‘The Princess,’ V 21: 


“ And slain with laughter roll’d the gilded squire,” 


may be compared with the delight of the heartless suitors at the 
cruel overthrow of the boxer Irus, Od. XVIII 100: 


χεῖρας ἀνασχόμενοι γέλῳ ἔκθανον. 
The figure in ‘In Memoriam,’ CVIII: 


“T will not shut me from my kind, 
And, lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone,” 


has an ancient counterpart in the story of Bellerophon, Il. VI 202: 


ἦ τοι ὁ Kam πεδίον τὸ ᾿Αλήϊον οἷος ἀλᾶτο, 

ὃν θυμὸν κατέδων, πάτον ἀνθρώπων ἀλεείνων, 
cp. also Od. X 143, 379; Il. XXIV 129. In ‘The Princess,’ II 
94, we have the Lady Psyche’s babe: 


“In shining draperies, headed like a star, 
Her maiden babe, a double April old,” 


to remind us of Il. VI 401: 


maid’ ἐπὶ κόλπῳ ἔχουσ᾽ ἀταλάφρονα, νήπιον αὕτως, 
‘Exropidny ἀγαπητὸν, ἀλίγκιον ἀστέρι καλῷ. 


And in the sixth part of the same poem Tennyson gives us 
another simile of the same sort, in speaking of the same child: 


“the babe that by us, 
Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede, 
Lay like a new-fallen meteor on the grass.” 
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The description of the Argive Helen, in ‘A Dream of Fair 


Women’: 
“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 


And most divinely fair,” 
recalls the description of the goddess Artemis, in the first 
Homeric Hymn, 198: 


μάλα μεγάλη τε ἰδεῖν καὶ εἶδος ἀγητή. 
And the “long-sounding corridors” of ‘The Palace of Art,’ or 


the “sounding hall” of ‘The Holy Grail,’ may be likened to the 
αἴθουσα ἐρίδουπος of the Homeric dwelling: Od. XV 146, 191; ΠῚ 
399. 

The lovely lines in ‘The Lady of Shalott’: 


“ Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever,” 


have been called an imitation of Virgil’s “inhorruit unda tenebris,” 
Aen. III 195, V 11. They have also served to illustrate Horace, 
Od. I 5, 6 aspera nigris aequora ventis. One who knows Tenny- 
son’s pictures of lake, and stream, and sea, may well hesitate to 
believe that this passage is an imitation at all; but if any ancient 
parallel be needed, or desired, we may as well go back to “the 


Ionian father of the rest,” and compare the μέλαινα φρίξ of 1]. XXI 
126; Od. IV 402, or the simile in I]. VII 63: 


οἵη δὲ Ζεφύροιο ἐχεύατο πόντον ἐπὶ φρὶξ 
ὀρνυμένοιο νέον, μελάνει δέ τε πόντος ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς. 


Haverrorp March 31, 1900. WILFRED P. MusTARD. 


III.—PROHIBITIVES IN SILVER LATIN. 


Professor Bennett’s review of Elmer’s theory of the force of 
tenses in the prohibitive (Cornell Studies, IX 48-65), led me 
to investigate the usage in the writers of the Silver Age. The 
results of the first investigation, which was confined to Persius, 
Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Statius, Martial and 
Juvenal, were such that other authors were examined. The 
present paper includes all examples noted in Phaedrus, Seneca 
(tragedies), Curtius Rufus, the Declamations of the Pseudo- 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny’s Letters, Apuleius (Metamorphoses), 
Ausonius, and the authors contained in vols. I, II], ΓΝ and V of 
Bahrens’ Poetae Latini Minores, as well as those already cited. 
It is my purpose to continue the investigation until the entire 
period has been examined. A< sufficiently large amount, however, 
has been considered, to warrant the statement of the results 
reached. Had the investigation revealed nothing more than 
what had been already the subject of discussion, there would 
have been no justification for publication. The actual usage of 
the period, which no theory can invalidate, is such, it seems, as 
to merit attention. 

“The investigation of this question (from the theoretical side) 
is,’ as Bennett observes, ‘‘a somewhat delicate one.” If this be 
true of Plautus, it is far more delicate in the case of the authors 
under consideration. The almost entire absence of the dramatic 
element, the brevity of many selections, the variety of style,— 
these are some of the factors that add to the difficulty of the task. 
In this part of my investigation, Professor Elmer has placed me 
under great obligation by restating his theory and methods in an 
extended correspondence as well as by placing his unpublished 
reply to Bennett at my disposal.’ 

My collections are intended to be complete on the use of xe 
with the present and perfect subjunctive, cave and vide (me) with 
the same tenses, ze with the imperative, zo/z with the infinitive, 
and some unusual types. All collectors of syntactical material 


1 An abridgment of this has since appeared in A. J. P. XXI 80-91. 
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are aware of the difficulty of making such collections complete. 
It is to be hoped that the omissions, if any, are few. All clauses 
that could be regarded as subordinate have been omitted. 

After Bennett’s treatment of the subjunctive of obligation or 
propriety (Cornell Studies, IX 1-30), I have not deemed it neces- 
sary to go into any formal discussion of the subject. All examples 
of the subjunctive with ec, nzhi/ and the like (with a few rare 
exceptions) have been treated as prohibitives, though placed 
under proper subheads for convenience of reference. 


Let us get Professor Elmer’s statement of his theory clearly 
before us before passing to a consideration of the three divisions 
under which the subject properly falls—the perfect subjunctive, 
the present subjunctive, and the imperative. 

“The emotion, or earnestness,” says he in his reply to Bennett, 
“which I claim lies in the prohibition comes from alarm, indig- 
nation, or the like, caused by a fear (real or pretended) that the 
act prohibited will take place. If this act itself is of such a char- 
acter that no particular harm would be likely to result from its 
performance, I should not expect the perfect to be used (however 
much excited the speaker might be from other causes), except in 
those rare instances where energetic utterance is purposely 
affected.” 

“Wherever the failure to heed a prohibition even of a purely 
mental act would be fraught with serious consequences either to 
the speaker or to some other person in whom the speaker takes 
a deep interest, my theory would lead one to expect the perfect 
tense.” 

“The meaning of the verb, the speaker’s attitude toward a 
particular act concerned in each case and the effect of the per- 
formance of it upon his interests...these points are the only 
essential points in my whole theory, they constitute m fact all 
there is in the theory.” 

“A fair test of my theory [from a letter of June 5, 1899] may 
be made in the following manner: Ask in connection with each 
prohibition the question, ‘ Will a failure to comply with the pro- 
hibition result in a disaster of some sort to one’s interests or 
feelings?’ You will find that in prohibitions with the present 
tense the answer will be ‘No!’ almost without exception. In 
prohibitions with the perfect, the answer will in most cases be 
‘Yes!’ and the few exceptions may easily be accounted for.” 
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I. The Perfect Subjunctive. 


Employing these tests, the following perfects are in accord with 
Elmer’s theory : 

1. With we.—Phaedr. App. 11, 4 Ne istud dixeris; Multo fuere 
vires maiores meae (Successful athlete to Aesop, questioning his 
strength); Curt. Ruf. 4, 10, 32 Sed ne expectaveris per deos, si 
quid tibi tui regis reverentiae est (Darius to Tyriotes, who has 
brought news of defeat) ; 7, 8, 29 Iurando gratiam Scythas sancire 
ne credideris: colendo fidem iurant (Scythian envoy to Alex- 
ander); 8,7, 15 Quorum orbas senectutem, suppliciis ne onera- 
veris (Hermolaus to Alexander); 9, 2, 29 Ne infregeritis in mani- 
bus méis palmam, qua Herculem Liberumque patrem, si invidia 
afuerit, aequabo (Alexander to his soldiers) ; Luc. 8, 451 Ne (nec V) 
iura fidemque Respectumque deum veteri speraveris aula (Len- 
tulus to Pompey, speaking of the Egyptian court); Val. Flac. 5, 
507 Tu modo ne claros Minyis invideris actus (Jason to Aeetes, 
asking an alliance); 7, 415 Ne, precor, infando similem te, virgo, 
parenti, Gesseris; haut tales decet inclementia vultus (Jason to 
Medea).; Mart. 7, 10, 8 Septingenta Tito debet Lupus: Ole, quid 
ad te? Assem ne dederis crediderisve Lupo; 7, 60, 6 Nil pro 
me mihi, Iuppiter, petenti ne suscensueris vel superbo ; Tac. Hist. 
1, 16 Ne tamen territus fueris, si duae legiones in hoc concussi 
orbis motu nondum quiescunt (Galba to Piso on his adoption) ; 
Hist. 2, 77 Ne tamen Mucianum socium spreveris, quia aemu- 
lum non experiris. Me Vitellio antepono, te mihi (Mucianus 
to Vespasian); Plin. 6, 17, 4 Disertior ipse es? tanto magis ne 
invideris: nam qui invidet minor est (Pliny to his friend Resti- 
tutus); 9, 21, 3 Remitte aliquid adulescentiae ipsius, remitte 
lacrimis, remitte indulgentiae tuae: ne torseris illum, ne torseris 
etiam te (Pliny to Sabinianus, regarding the latter’s freedman) ; 
Pany. 62 Ne respexeris clandestinas existimationes nullisque magis 
quam audientibus insidiantes susurros. 

2. With mec or meu, preceded by an imperative or volitive 
subjunctive-—Here must be regarded as equivalent to 
(neu). Luc. 7, 591 Ne rue per medios nimium temerarius hostis, 
Nec tibi fatales admoveris ante Philippos Thessalia periture tua 
(Address to Pompey); 9, 1026 Crede ... nec vile putaris Hoc 
meritum, nobis facili quod caede peractum est (The messenger 
from the Egyptian king brings Pompey’s head to Caesar); Val. 
Flac. 1, 176 Cuncta parato; In quaecumque vocas; Nec nos, ait, 
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optume, segnes Credideris patriisve magis confidere regnis Quam 
tibi (Acastus to Jason); 5, 539 Quare age cognatas primum 
defendite sedes Nec decus oblati dismiseris advena belli (Reply 
of Aeetes to Jason); Stat. Theb. 9, 890 Decipito; neu tu subitus 
neve arma tenenti veneris (Dryas to Dorceus, who is to bear to 
his mother the news of his death); Mart. 5, 34, 10 Mollia non 
rigidus caespes tegat ossa, nec illi, Terra, gravis fueris: non fuit 
illa tibi (On the little slave-girl, Erotion); 6, 64, 28 Sed miserere 
tui, rabido nec perditus ore Fumantem nasum vivi temptaveris 
ursi (To a critic). 

3. With negue (nec).—Ps.-Quint. 50, 16 (Ritter) Neque enim 
hoc tu spectaveris, quod cum uxore non diu vixi (Son’s plea when 
compelled to divorce his wife); Tac. Hist. 2, 47 Nec tempus 
conputaveritis: difficilius est temperare felicitati, qua te non putes 
diu usurum (Otho to his soldiers); Hist. 2, 76 Nec speciem 
adulantis expaveris: a contumelia quam a propius fuerit post 
Vitellium eligi (Mucianus to Vespasian). 

4. With cave.—Curt. Ruf. 5, 2, 21 Cave, obsecro, in contume- 
liam acceperis ignorationem meam (Alexander apologizing to 
Sisigambis for his conduct). 

5. With vide (ne).—Ps.-Quint. 376, 6 Vide, ne rogaveris. In- 
sanus sum (Father to son, who has failed to win him over). 

6. With minime.—Curt. Ruf. 5, 2, 15 Minime vero haec feceris, 
rex, sed omen quoque accipe (Philotas to Alexander, who wished 
to remove Darius’ table). 

Elmer’s theory will not apply in the following passages : 

1. With ze.—Phaedr. App. 26, 5 Ne timueris; Late securus 
(Countryman to hare); Mart. 2, 68, 3 Quod te nomine iam tuo 
saluto, Quem regem et dominum prius vocabam, Ne me dixeris 
esse contumacem (To Olus); Tac. Ann. 6, 8 Ne, patres conscripti, 
ultimum Seiani diem, sed sedecim annos cogitaveritis (Speech of 
Terentius); Plin. 1, 18, 5 Quod dubitas, ne feceris (Precept) ; 
Cato 1, 30, 1 Quae culpare soles, ea tu ne feceris ipse (Precept) ; 
3, 7, 1 Alterius dictum aut factum ne carpseris umquam (Precept) ; 
Coll. 47 Minorem ne contempseris (Precept); 3, 241, 25' Quod 
tibi non optes, alii ne feceris ulli (Precept). 

2. With nec preceded by an imperative or subjunctive.—Pers. 
1, 7 Non castiges ... nec te quaesiveris extra (Persius to his 


1In several passages from Bahrens, it is impossible to give an exact reference 
by title. Such passages are cited, as in the present instance, by the volume, 
page and line of the selection. Several passages from Ausonius are cited in 
the same way. 
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friend) ; Mart. 14, 218, 2 Dic quotus et quanti cupias cenare nec 
unum addideris verbum: cena parata tibi est (To the obsonatzor) ; 
Plin. 8, 24, 5 Absit superbia asperitas. Nec timueris contemptum 
(Pliny to his friend Maximus); Nemes. Cyn. 166 Sed neque 
conclusos teneas neque vincula collo Inpatiens circumdederis 
(Advice on the care of puppies); Cato 2, 16, 1 Nec te conlaudes 
nec te culpaveris ipse (Precept). 

3. With ec preceded by an indicative.—Juv. 14, 48 Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia, si quid Turpe paras, nec tu pueri con- 
tempseris annos, Sed peccaturo obstet tibi filius infans (Precept). 

4. With zuldlus preceded by an imperative.—Ps.-Quint. 235, 24 
Colite, homines, innocentiam et nullam spem inpunitatis ex secreto 
scelerum conceperitis. 

5. With wec.—Luc. 1, 53 Sed neque in arctoo sedem tibi legeris 
orbe (Lucan to Nero); Ps.-Quint. 22, 3-6 Neque enim eum, qui 
non vicit, negaveris pugnasse ; neque eum, qui fructus non percepit, 
negaveris possedisse; aut eum, qui naufragium fecit, negaveris 
navigasse; Mart. 5, 6, 16 Nec porrexeris ista sed teneto, Sic 
tanquam nihil offeras agasque (To his book). 

6. With xemo.—Cato, Coll. 1, 31 Neminem riseris (Precept). 

7. With xullus.—Cato 3, 10, 2 Si prodest, sensum nullius tem- 
pseris unquam (Precept). 

8. With uzhil._—Tac. Ann. 16, 22 Denique nihil ipse de Thrasea 
scripseris: disceptatorem senatum nobis relinque (Cossutianus to 
Nero); Cato, Coll. 24 Nihil temere credideris (Precept); Coll. 
48 Nihil arbitrio virium feceris (Precept). 

9. With numguam.—Cato 2, 29, 1 Iudicium populi numquam 
contempseris unus (Precept); 4, 41, 1 Damnaris numquam post 
longum tempus amicum (Precept). 

Elmer repeatedly emphasizes the absence of verbs of mental 
action in the perfect in prohibitions as one of the strongest argu- 
ments in support of his theory, in fact one of the three things 
that make up his theory. Thus he says (A. J. P. XV 152): “In 
the whole history of the Latin language, from the earliest times 
down to and including Livy, there are to be found in prohibitions 
expressed by ze with the perfect subjunctive only two, or at most 
three, verbs denoting mere mental activity, viz. we duditaris (Cic. 
ad Att. 7, 3, 2), we metueritis (de rep. 1, 19, 32), 36 curaris (ad 
Att. 4, 15, 6).” There is certainly a fourth instance which has 
escaped the notice of both Elmer and Bennett, ze cuvassis, Poen. 
552, the only example of a verb of purely mental action with xe 
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in the perfect in prohibitions in Plautus." While I can not agree 
with Elmer in his contention that verbs of mental action can not 
be used in the strongest kind of prohibitions, we must admit that, 
regarding the three instances of mz/ curassis cited by Bennett 
(p. 65) as prohibitions, the proportion of such verbs is very small 
in the dramatists. Accepting the instances with mec, nihil and 
the like, the proportion becomes, as Bennett has shown, a very 
respectable one in Cicero and the poets of the Augustan age. It 
is surprising to note the number of different verbs, notably those 
of non-mental action, that appear in the perfect in prohibitions. 
Most of them occur but once or twice. While I have made no 
systematic count of them, I feel quite safe in saying that dzxis, 
Seceris and fueris are the most frequent and common to all periods, 
while the authors we are considering employ nearly as many as 
those of the entire period preceding and ending with Livy. In 
the 57 prohibitions that have been cited, 41 different verbs are 
found. Of these, 16 express mental action, occurring in 22 
passages. Such a percentage of verbs and passages is out of all 
proportion to the total verbs of both classes in the language. 
Even omitting the instances that Elmer would perhaps class as 
those of obligation or propriety, the percentage will be changed 
but little. I am confident that additional prose examples will 
confirm these results.2 The theory as to the absence of verbs of 
mental action in the perfect subjunctive in prohibitions is plainly 
untenable for Silver Latin, as I believe it is for the entire history 
of the language. Its infrequency in the dramatists may be 
explained in various ways. A theory as ingenious might be 
advanced to explain the absence of certain verbs of non-mental 
action in authors or periods. 

Elmer’s contention that ze with the perfect never occurs in 
dignified or deferential address does not appear valid in the light 
of a number of the preceding examples. When personages of 
rank or distinction (or in one instance a god) are addressed, the 


1 Elmer in his last article (p. 91) still ignores this passage, for he says: “I 
did say that no such instances occur in Plautus, and I still believe it to be 
true.” If curaris is a verb of mental action in Cicero, as Elmer apparently 
admits, curassis in Plautus must certainly be of similar character. Its import- 
ance is considerable in its bearing on Elmer’s contention, for we have an 
example of a usage whose existence Elmer has vigorously denied. 

? Thus, I have noted, in a small portion of Seneca’s prose, Ad Marc. De 
Cons. 5, 5 me concupieris,and Ad Polyb. De Cons. 9, 7 me invideris. 
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tone must be deferential, however great the excitement under 
which the speaker is laboring at the time, or the earnestness with 
which he speaks. 

I can not assent to Elmer and Bennett’s conclusions that e 
with the perfect was essentially a colloquialism as far as Silver 
Latin is concerned. This may be true of some authors, but one 
can hardly regard its appearance in the epic writers, the speeches 
of Curtius Rufus or Tacitus or Pliny’s panegyric on Trajan as an 
example of colloquial usage. 

Sixteen of the prohibitions (mostly from Cato) are addressed 
to an indefinite person. Cave (ne), which was used with the 
perfect in Plautus and Terence more frequently than ze, occurs 
but once. It is not cited in the examples given from Cicero and 
the Augustan writers. 


Il. Zhe Present Subjunctive. 


The following examples conform to Elmer’s theory of the 
absence of special emotion, as he defines it, in prohibitions 
expressed by the present subjunctive. 

1. With ze.—Gratt. Cyn. 190 ne aspernere; Sen. Phaedr. 766 
ne(u) suspicias; 4, 74, 1 (Bahrens) ne mirere; Calp. 3, 75 ne 
dubites; Mart. 1, 70, 13 ne metuas; 4, 59, 5 ne placeas; 7, 26, 2 
ne accedas; 9, 61, 20 ne metuas; Introd. to Bk. XII, ne mireris; 
13, 66, 1 ne violes; 14, 97, 3 ne spernas; Plin. Trai. 40, 3 ne 
existimes ; Juv. 15, 89 ne quaeras et dubites; Cato 1, 17, 1 ne 
cures; I, 22, I ne timeas; 1, 25, 2 ne sis; 2, 31, I ne cures; 3, 2, 
I ne cures; 3, 21, 1 ne videaris; 4, 22, I ne cures; 4, 38, 2 ne 
credas; 4, 45, 2 ne quaeras; Auson. 29, 6 (Peiper) ne praetereas ; 
207, 29 ne mireris; 262, 24 ne metuas; 309, 2 ne reputes; Avian. 
I, 11 ne mireris; Vincent. 4, 361, 10 ne metuas; Felix. 4, 338, 7 
ne praestes; Incert. 3, 306, 8 ne credas; Incert. 4, 308, 5 ne 
dubites; Incert. 5, 105, 2 ne exagites; Perdic. 182 ne dubites; 
Priap. 44, 4 ne dubitetis. 

2. With meu or nec preceded by an imperative or subjunctive. 
—Sen. H. F. 1085 preme... nec linquas (linquat); Pers. 3, 73 
disce nec invideas; Mart. 1, 117, 13 pete nec roges; 12, 14, 2 
utaris nec eas; Cato 1, 12,1 fuge neu studeas; 2, 30, 2 sit nec 
culpes ; 3, 24, 2 diligito nec offendas; Auson. Mos. 428 propellite 
neu vereare; 419, 4 mitte nec exprobres; Incert. 5, 83, 3 memento 
nec metuas ; Incert. 5, 97, 4 mitte nec exprobres. 
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3. With ec or neu.—Sen. H. O. 764 nec (neu) credas; Pers. 5, 
158 nec dicas; Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 17 nec putes; Mart. 10, 47, 13 nec 
metuas nec optes; 10, 70, II nec possis; 13, 10, I nec possis; 
Juv. 3, 302 nec metuas; 8, 189 nec ignoscas; 9, 99 nec contemnas 
aut despicias; 14, 203 neu credas; Tac. Ann. 3, 50 nec metuas; 
Nemes. Cyn. 165 neque teneas; 166 noceasque; Cato 2, 16, 1 nec 
conlaudes ; Maxim. 1, 143 nec possis; Vitalis 4, 150, 1 nec tene- 
aris; Dracont. 5, 216, 7 nec quaeras. 

4. With cave (ne).—Gratt. Cyn. 50 ne subeat cave; Mart. 6, 79, 
1 Sciat caveto; 7, 15, 6 ne velit, cave; 10, 72, 13 caveto loquaris ; 
Plin. 5, 10, 2 cave ne extorqueant; Apul. 11, 12 (Vliet) cave 
transeas; 183, 26 cave ne exedas; Auson. 343, 4 ne decipiare 
cave. 

5. With vide (ne).—Phaedr. 3, 6, 3 vide ne conpungam ; Mart. 
6, 21, 4 ne quid pecces, vide; 10, 19, 13 ne pulses, videto; 14, 131, 
2 ne fias, vide; Cato 4, 25, 2 vide ne damnes; Avit. 4, 258, 2 ne 
laedas vide ne repugnes. 

6. With xon.—Pers. 1,6 non accedas examenque castiges; 5, 
45 non dubites; Cato, App. 76 non pecces; 3, 240, 4 non laedas; 
Asclep. 4, 141, 30 non dedigneris. 

7. With xzhil—Juv. 4, 22 nil expectes; Apul. 208, 29 nihil 
metuas; Auson. 4,7 nil dubites; 312, 9 nihil metuas; Cato 3, 242, 
33 nil facias. 

8. With xumguam.—Cato 3, 242, 35 Improperes numquam. 


The following presents display emotion that Elmer’s theory 
would not lead us to expect in prohibitions employing this tense: 

1. With ze.—Phaedr. App. 26, 4 Per superos oro perque spes 
omnes tuas, Ne me indices, bubulce; nihil umquam mali Huic 
agro feci (Hare to countryman); Curt. Ruf. 6, 3,12 Ne vos magno 
labore credatis Bessum vacuum regnum occupaturum (Alexander 
to his soldiers); 9, 2, 28 Per vos gloriamque vestram, qua huma- 
num fastigium exceditis, perque et mea in vos et in me vestra 
merita, quibus invicti contendimus, oro quaesoque, ne humanarum 
rerum terminos adeuntem alumnum commilitonemque vestrum, 
ne dicam regem, deseratis (Alexander to his soldiers); Pers. 3, 
96 Ne sis mihi tutor (Invalid to friend); 5, 170 Ne trepidare velis 
(Davus to his master); 1]. Lat. 330 Moneo, ne rursus inique I]lius 
tua fata velis committere dextrae (Helen to Paris) ; 724 Nunc vos 
per numina divum, Per mare, per Ditis fluctus obtestor opaci, 
Ne rapere hanc animam crudeli caede velitis (Dolon to Ulysses 
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and Diomed); Stat. Theb. 3, 241 Vos o superi, meus ordine 
sanguis, Ne pugnare odiis neu me temptare precando Certetis 
(Jupiter to the gods); 3, 665 Ne mihi tunc, moneo, lituos atque 
arma volenti Obvius ire pares (Capaneus to Amphiaraus) ; 6, 893 
Ne, precor, ante aciem ius tantum casibus esse Fraternisque sinas 
(abigant hoc numina!) votis (Adrastus to Tydeus, eager to engage 
in single combat); Silv. 4,9, 55 Tantum ne mihi, quo soles lepore, 
Et nunc hendecasyllabos remittas (Statius to Grypus) ; Mart. 11, 
55, 2 Hortatur fieri quod te Lupus, Urbice, patrem, Ne credas ; 
nihil est, quod minus ille velit; Ps.-Quint. 201, 9 Ne quid inprobe 
petas, ne videaris isto animo litigasse (Father to son); Vespa 62 
Illi ne credas aliquid (Cook to Vulcan, who is deciding a contest) ; 
Apul. 19, 3 Ergo brevitatem gurgustioli nostri ne spernas, peto 
(Milo to Lucius); 169, 24-26 Quovis alio felicius maritare, modo 
ne in Thrasylli manum sacrilegam convenias, neve sermonem confe- 
ras, nec mensam accumbas nec toro adquiescas (Shade of the 
murdered Tlepolemus to his wife); Auson. 296, 83 In hoc repo- 
nentem omnia Ne, quaeso, segnem neve perversum putes nec 
crimineris impium (To Paulinus, referring to himself); 301, 190 
Ne me igitur, venerande parens his ut male versum Increpites 
studiis neque me vel coniuge carpas vel mentis vitio (Same 
persons as preceding passage); Avian. 9, 23 Ne facile alterius 
repetas consortia (Bear to traveller deserted by his companion) ; 
Dracont. 5, 148, 273. 276 Ne viscera matris Transadigas gladio, 
laceres ne membra parentis. Civilia colla ne ferias (Poor man to 
rich); Incert. 3, 300, 6 Ne nostra feras de regione pedem (To Isis). 

2. With mec or neve preceded by an imperative or subjunctive. 
—Sen. Troad. 562 Libera Graios metu... Neve crudelem putes 
Quod sorte iussus Hectoris gnatum petam. Petissem Oresten 
(Ulysses, with assumed feeling, to Andromache); Luc. 2, 637 
Concute. Nec Pharnacis arma relinquas (Pompey to his son) ; 
Sil. Ital. 17, 367 Vitamque remittas Neve sinas captum Ausonias 
perferre catenas (Juno, pleading with Jupiter for Hannibal) ; 
Mart. 1, 35, 14 Parcas lusibus et iocis, rogamus, Nec castrare 
velis meos libellos (To Cornelius, who criticised the immoral tone 
of his works) ; 10, 78, 15 Sic inter veteres legar poetas, nec multos 
mihi praeferas priores, Uno sed tibi sim minor Catullo (To his 
friend Macer); Apul. 56, 17 Immo vero licet maius quodvis 
supplicium sume, nec tamen me putes, oro, sponte angorem istum 
tibi concinasse (Fotis to Lucius) ; 89, 3 Bono animo esto, mi erilis, 
nec vanis somniorum figmentis terreare (Aged servant to her 
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mistress); 93, 8 Siste puellam...nec speres generum mortali 
stirpe creatum (Order to Psyche’s father); 113, 13 Ergo mihi 
ausculta nec te rursus praecipitio vel ullo mentis accersito genere 
perimas (Pan to Psyche); 146, 3 Nec me putetis egenum vel 
abiectum neve de pannulis istis virtutes meas aestimetis (Captive 
to robbers); 256, 7 Exue nec quicquam rerum earum reformides 
ut arduum (Venus to Lucius); Auson. 261, 13 Disce libens: 
tetrici nec praeceptoris habenas Detestere, nepos; 289, 7 Parce, 
precor, lacerare tuum, nec amara paternis, Admiscere velis, ceu 
melle absinthia, verbis (To Paulinus); 299, 154 Unde, precor, 
meliora putes nec maxima perdas Praemia detestando tuis bona 
fontibus orta (To Paulinus); 309, 11 Oro libens sumas, nec vilia 
dedigneris Quae sunt parva (To Gestidius); Incert. 3, 273, 15 
Expectes oro neve interimas me (Father to son). 

3. With mec preceded by an indicative —Mart. 1, 54, 4 Unum, 
si superest, locum rogamus, nec me, quod tibi sum novus, recuses 
(To Fuscus, asking to be enrolled among his friends) ; Tac. Ann. 
6, 8 Abditos principis sensus, et si quid occultius parat, inlicitum, 
anceps; nec ideo adsequare (Speech of Terentius). 

4. With zec.—Mart. 4, 20, 3 Ferre nec hanc possis, possis, 
Colline, nec illam (Caerellia and Gellia’s faults are under discus- 
sion); Apul. 49, 10 Nec me putetis privatis simultatibus instinc- 
tum odio proprio saevire (Nightguard to jurors); 63, 23 Nec 
istud factum putes ulla benivolentia sed ut ei redeunti medela 
salubri possem subsistere (Fotis tells Lucius of power given her 
by her mistress); 98, 11 Quarum (i. e. sororum), si quas forte 
lamentationes acceperis, neque respondeas immo nec prospicias 
omnino; ceterum mihi quidem gravissimum dolorem, tibi vero 
summum creabis exitium (Cupid to Psyche); 103, 21 Neque 
omnino conferas et certe de marito nil quicquam vel audias vel 
respondeas (Cupid to Psyche. Upon the manner in which the 
order is obeyed will depend the divine or human nature of their 
child); 104, 18 Nec illas scelestas feminas vel videas vel audias 
(Cupid to Psyche); 126, 24 Psyche, tantis aerumnis exercita, 
neque tua miserrima morte meas sanctas aquas polluas nec vero 
istud horae contra formidabiles oves feras aditum (The reeds in 
the river to Psyche, who was about to throw herself into the 
stream); 131, 17 Nec tu tamen inlicita adflectare pietate (Tower 
to Psyche, regarding old man’s request to be taken into Charon’s 
boat) ; 131, 22 Nec putes futtile istud polentacium damnum leve 
(Tower to Psyche). 

5. With cave (me).—Curt. Ruf. 4, 1, 22 Et cum in regali solio 
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residebis, vitae necisque omnium civium dominus, cave oblivis- 
caris habitus, in quo accipis regnum, immo, hercule, propter quem 
(One of the messengers to Abdalonymus, upon offering him the 
kingdom); 4, 10, 26 Vultus tuus nescio quod ingens malum 
praefert, sed cave miseri hominis auribus parcas: didici esse 
infelix, et saepe calamitatis solacium est nosse sortem suam (Darius 
to messenger bringing news of defeat) ; 7, 8, 28 Quos viceris, amicos 
tibi esse cave ne credas: inter dominum et servum nulla amicitia 
est (Scythian envoy to Alexander); Mart. 6, 78, 3 Bibas caveto: 
Vinum si biberis, nihil videbis (Heras, the physician, to his 
patient. Disobedience brought the predicted result); 11, 102, 7 
Audiat aedilis ne te videatque caveto (Jesting = serious warning to 
Lydia); Apul. 30, 6 Cave ne nimia mellis dulcedine diutinam bilis 
amaritudinem contrahas (Jesting speech of Fotis to Lucius). 

6. Cave (ne) preceded by an imperative.—Stat. Theb. 11, 111 
Impelle nefas; neu mitis Adrastus Praevaleat plebesque, cave, 
Lernaea moretur (Tisiphone to her sister Megaera, summoned to 
her aid from the underworld). 

7. With vide (ne).—Phaedr. App. 10, 14 Vide, ne querela 
maior accrescat domus (Aesop to a father); Sen. Oed. 857 Ne te 
parentis pigeat inventi vide (Old man to Oedipus); Med. 532 
Ias. Alta timesco sceptra. MED. Ne cupias vide; Curt. Ruf. 7, 
8, 14 Stultus est, qui fructus earum (i.e. magnarum arborum) 
spectat, altitudinem non metitur. Vide, ne, dum ad cacumen 
pervenire contendis, cum ipsis ramis, quos conprehenderis, deci- 
das (Scythian envoy to Alexander); Pers. 1, 109 Videsis, ne 
maiorum tibi forte limina frigescant (Friend to Persius). 

Elmer, in giving the test-question which has been asked in 
connection with the preceding 168 prohibitions in the subjunctive 
present, says: ‘You will find the answer will be ‘No!’ almost 
without exception.” If I have erred in my conclusions, it has 
been on the side of conservatism, and Professor Elmer’s theory 
has been given the benefit of every doubt. Yet, instead of the 
few exceptions we were told might be met with, 78 of the prohi- 
bitions (44 per cent.) do not accord with the theory at all. This 
in itself is surprising ; but the result is still more startling, if we 
take another step, as we are justified in doing. It will be gener- 
ally admitted that precepts or prohibitions addressed to no 
particular person can not be tested with any degree of exactness 
by such a question. All such prohibitions, therefore, have been 
regarded as non-emotional (I use the word and its opposite in the 
sense given by Professor Elmer). The prohibitions in the perfect 
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subjunctive would be reduced to 41 and the non-emotional to 12, 
instead of 27, as at present. This strengthens the perfect side of 
the theory, though it will be admitted that 27 per cent. of non- 
emotional perfects is a propertion that seriously discredits it. 
Deducting the 47 presents of a similar character, we have 121 
remaining, of which 76, or 63 per cent., are in opposition to the 
theory. Either percentage is fatal to the theory’s validity. Let 
us take a few examples at random to determine what the results 
were, or would be if there was a failure to comply with the 
prohibition. The patient disobeyed the physician, drank, and 
became blind. Psyche looked out, saw and listened to her 
sisters, with disastrous results. The hare would have lost its life. 
Alexander would have been deserted by his troops, would have 
fallen from his pinnacle of greatness. The gods would have been 
at war. Tlepolemus’ wife would have shown courtesy to her 
husband’s murderer and even married him. Hannibal would have 
been thrown into chains. Psyche would have thrown herself from 
the tower, or into the river, or would have approached dangerous 
animals. Lucius would have remained an ass. The son would 
have killed his father. Darius would have been left in anxious 
expectation. Each of these results was or would have been 
certainly ‘“‘a disaster of some sort to one’s interests or feelings” — 
a serious disaster. Possibly one fourth of the examples have 
been considered ; the remainder could be tested with the same 
emphatic results. It can be plainly shown, even in the 
examples where verbs of mental action appear, that a large 
number, if not a majority, of prohibitions in the present subjunc- 
tive, tried by Professor Elmer’s test, do not conform to his theory 
at all. Supposing his theory of the emotional nature of the 
perfect in prohibitions had been proven to be without exception, 
these examples from the present show that neither tense can 
claim an exclusive emotional monopoly. Strong emotion is 
expressed in prohibitions in Latin by both the present and perfect 
subjunctive, and I believe it is impossible to establish any definite 
rule with regard to the use of the two tenses. 

Another objection to Elmer’s theory as to the distinction in 
force between the two tenses, raised by Professor Bennett in his 
criticism of the Plautine examples, can be urged in Silver Latin 
as well. In three passages (Curt. Ruf. 9, 2, 28. 29; Nemes. Cyn. 
165; Cato 2, 16, 1), present and perfect occur with no apparent 
difference in force; in a fourth, Tac. Ann. 6, 8, the present is 
apparently emotional, the perfect the reverse, while in Curt. Ruf. 
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7, 8, 28. 29 we have the present and perfect of the same verb 
(cave ne credas, ne credideris) in the same speech, the only 
difference being that the present is probably the more emphatic 
of the two! 

In these present subjunctive prohibitions 112 different verbs 
occur, 46 being those of mental action. Of the 168 prohibitions, 
97 are verbs of mental action, a percentage considerably larger 
than in Plautus and Terence, where Elmer states that about one 
third of the examples are of this class. 

The present, which yielded to zo/z with the imperative in 
Cicero, has recovered its position again. 

Seventy-two per cent. of the prohibitions are addressed to a 
definite person, including all the prose examples. It is interesting 
to note that the critics and later writers on the prohibitive regard 
Professor Elmer as the original overthrower of Madvig’s theory, 
either ignorant or forgetful of the fact that Professor Hale 
(A. J. P. IX 162), six years before the appearance of Elmer’s 
papers, had shown that Madvig’s theory did not apply to Plautus. 

Drager’s statement with regard to cave (ne) (Hist. Syn. I 326): 
“Die Verbindung mit der ersten und dritten Person des Con- 
junktivs kommt seit der klassischen Zeit nicht mehr vor,” is 
incorrect. Eight examples with the third person have been cited. 


III. The Jmperative. 
A. With xe. 


Gratt. Cyn. 125 ne relinquite; Consol. Liv. 247 nec repugna; 
248 nec morare; 249 nec destrue; 470 nec crede; Germ. Prog. 
4, 54 nec crede; 55 nec puta; Sen. H. F. 660 neve frauda; Thy. 
94 ne violate; 95 neve adspergite; 917 ne parce; 984 ne metue; 
Phoen. 133 ne verere; 193 ne erue; 195 neve everte; 283 ne 
metue; Phaed. 137 neve praebe; 227 ne crede; 1002 ne metue; 
1249 ne metue; Troad. 720 nec puta; Med. 608 nec rumpe; 1024 
ne propera; Aga. 833 ne metue; 1062 ne trahite; H. O. 1377 nec 
trepida; Octav. 259 neve nova; Pers. 6, 66 neu dicta; Luc. 1, 94 
nec credite; 2, 39 neve differte; 5, 492 ne retine; 5, 536 ne cessa; 
5, 588 ne flecte; 6, 773 ne parce; 6, 812 ne quaere; 7, 24 ne 
rumpite; 7, 328 ne parcite; 7, 590 ne rue; 8, 627 ne cede; 9, 613 
ne dubita; 9, 982 ne tangere; 9, 1082 nec credite ;. Calp. 2, 60 ne 
contemne; 4, 78 ne dubita; 4, 146 ne desere; 7, 20 nec desere; 
Nemes. 1, 81 ne desere; 4, 44 ne perde; Cyn. 185 nec indulge; 
Val. Flac. 1, 215 mec desere; 1, 526 ne pande; 2, 251 ne quaere; 
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2, 596 ne defice; 4, 125 ne crede; 4, 218 ne ferte; 4, 477 nec 
credite; 4, 581 ne inpende; 4, 592 ne defice; 4, 603 nec crede; 
5, 502 nec adi; 5, 589 ne sperne; 6, 539 neve finge; 7, 226 neu 
argue; 7, 287 ne falle; 7, 449 ne crede; 8, 12 ne crede; 8, 436 
ne cede; Sil. Ital. 1, 636 ne crede; 2, 30 ne deposce; 2, 700 neu 
rumpite; 2, 701 nec postferte; 3, 146 ne exhorresce; 5, 87 ne 
dedignare; 5, 117 ne fingite; 5, 317 ne desere; 6, 538 ne cessa; 
9, 32 ne expectate; 11, 358 ne sperne; 11, 591 ne spoliate; 12, 
329 neu date; 13, 284 ne rumpite; 13, 874 ne metue; 14, 168 ne 
precare; 15, 161 ne sperne; 15, 191 ne capesse; 16, 127 ne 
capesse; 16, 670 ne fabricate; 17, 29 nec miscete; 17, 445 ne 
prodite; Stat. Theb. 1, 688 ne perge; 2, 118 nec sine; 2, 160 ne 
credite; 3, 301 ne gaude; 3, 311 neconcipe; 3, 715 nec desine; 4, 
513 ne spernite; 4, 537 ne vulgata; 4, 599 ne saevite ; 4, 642 ne tre- 
pida; 5, 670 neve indulgete; 5, 750 ne violate, ne plangite; 6, 167 
nec vocate ; 8, 94 neve dignare; 8, 325 ne rape; 8, 326 ne propera ; 
8, 328 neu praecipe; 9, 660 nec perge; 10, 696 ne crede; 10, 703 
ne permitte; 10, 708 ne perge; 11, 390 me incesse; 12, 203 ne 
revocate; 12, 595 mec crede; 12, 762 ne crede; 12, 816 nec 
tempta; Ach. 1, 80 ne pete; 1, 358 neve concede; 1, 392 ne 
admitte; 1, 534 ne cede; 1, 941 nec memento; Silv. 1, 5, 10 ne 
labora; 2, 2, 142 nec demitte; 2, 6, 12 ne conprime; 4, 1, 29 
nec recense; 5, I, 179 nec concute; Mart. 3, 2, 12 nec timeto; 3, 
26, 5 ne puta; 4, 14, 11 nec lege; 5, 48, 7 ne propera, ne crede; 
6, 27, 5 ne parce; 7, 93,7 nec abutere; 8, 59, 3 ne contemne; 12, 
55, 3 ne date; 13, 110, 2 nec sume; 14, 97, I ne viola; 14, 177, 3 
ne sperne ; Juv. 9, 130 ne trepida; Plin. 8, 18, 11 ne gravare; Cato 
I, 2 neu esto; 1, 35 me dubita; 2, 2 ne quaere; 3, 1 ne cessa; 
Mono. 75 ne crede; Col. 28 nec laede; Ser. Sam. L. M. 895 nec 
crede; Auson. 2, 39 ne temne; 31, 1 ne desere; 71, 8 ne quaere; 
80, 5 ne fidite; 192, 83 ne horresce; 284, 32 nec dedignare; Sen. 
4, 81, 13 ne cessate; Petron. 4, 90, 3 ne succumbe; Octav. 4, 255, 
276 ne caedite; Regian. 4, 359, 1 ne crede; Luxor. 4, 394, 3 ne 
quaere; Avian. 26, 4 nec quaere; Orest. Trag. 486 ne dubitate; 
657 ne dubitate; Priap. 14, 2 ne puta; 77, 17 neve inponite. 

In these 163 examples, 95 different verbs are represented, 30 
being those of mental action, found in 72 passages. 


ΝΣ with the imperative is found in Phaedr. App. 6, 15 and 
Juv. 6, 631, in both instances with credite. 

Nihil with the imperative is found twice in Cato (1, 8, 1 nihil 
crede; Coll. 44 nihil mentire). 
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Minime iudica occurs Cato, Coll. 52. 

Plin. 8, 18, 11 ne gravare is the only prose example. 

Every syntactical work with which I am familiar, except Lane 
(§1582), states that zon does not occur with the imperative after 
Ovid. Lane says it occurs a few times, but gives no examples. 
I have noted four instances: Sen. H. F. 589 Tu non ante tuam 
respice coniugem quam cum clara deos optulerit dies Spartanique 
aderit ianua Taenari; Calp. 5, 24 Sed non ante greges in pascua 
mitte reclusos Quam fuerit placata Pales; Il. Lat. 1037 Non 
(ne V) vitam mihi nec magnos concede favores; Cato 3, 241, 6 
Eripe, si valeas, non suggere tela furenti. 


B. Noli with the Infinitive. 


Seventy-two examples of zo/i have been noted, 32 being with 
verbs of mental action. With o/Z 59 different verbs occur, 26 of 
which are those of mental action. The number of instances and 
the percentage of verbs of mental action are much smaller than in 
Cicero. There, as Elmer has shown, zo/z encroached upon the 
present subjunctive. The examples are: Phaedr. 1, 22, 8 noli 
imputare; I, 25, 7 noli vereri; 2, 3, 4 noli facere; 3, 18, 14 noli 
adfectare; 4, 7, 23 noli esse; Curt. Ruf. 9, 2, 26 nolite amittere; 
Calp. 3, 90 nolite credere; Stat. Silv. 2, 7, 35 noli provocare; 
Mart. 1, 24, 4 nolito credere ; 1, 91, 2 noli carpere; Introd. to Bk. 
II, noli facere, noli inducere; 2, 74, 4 nolito invidere; 3, 31, 5 
noli fastidire; 4, 38, 2 noli negare; 5, 57, 1 noli placere; 7, 76, 5 
nolito placere; 9, 9, 3 noli queri; 10, 90, 9 noli vellere; 11, 13, 2 
noli praeterire; 11, 14, 1 nolite sepelire; Ps.-Quint. 13, 21 noli 
mirari; 136, 5 nolite aestimare; 154, 16 noli desperare; 240, 24 
nolite dare; 333, 9 nolite quaerere; 415, 25 noli dicere; 417, 12 
noli opponere ; 440, 19 noli criminari; Juv. 1, 126 noli vexare; 6, 
378 noli committere; Plin. 4, 27, 4 noli amare; Apul. 169, 26 noli 
auspicari; Cato 3, 216, 52 noli inridere; 1, 9 noli desistere; 1, 10 
noli contendere; 1, 13 noli promittere; 1, 14 noli credere; 1, 19 
noli ponere; 1, 23 noli incusare; 1, 27 noli probare; 1, 32 noli 
praeponere; 2, 4 noli contendere; 2, 9 noli contemnere; 2, 11 
noli contendere; 2, 12 noli perquirere; 2,15 noli referre; 2, 20 
nolito credere; 2, 21 noli ignoscere; 2, 25 noli submittere; 2, 26 
noli dimittere; 3, 15 nolito silere; 3, 20 noli timere; 4, 3 noli 
dicere; 4, 10 noli indulgere; 4, 18 noli ridere; 4, 34 noli conten- 
dere; 4, 35 noli maerere; 4, 37 noli promittere; 4, 46 noli gau- 
dere; App. 2 noli dimittere; App. 6 noli haberi; App. 8 noli 
dicere ; Col. 16 noli adsuescere; Col. 30 noli attendere; Col. 40 
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noli dimittere; Auson. 267, 36 noli exigere; Sen. 4, 63, 9 noli 
tangere; Gall. 4, 104, 4 nolite extinguere; Maxim. 5, 67 noli 
parcere; Priap. 44, 1 nolite putare; 79, 3 noli erubescere. 


In the Disticha of Cato we find the richest mine of prohibitive 
expressions presented in any single author in the language. In 
476 lines occur 78 distinct prohibitions of 14 different types. 
Noli predominates, appearing in 40 per cent. of the passages. 
Light is also cast upon the subjunctive of obligation or propriety, 
as we find excellent examples of the perfect with xemo, nullus, 
nihil and nmumquam, and of the present with zon, nihil and 
numguam, in expressions that are clearly prohibitions. 

Elmer, in the closing words of his second article (A. J. P. XV 
327), says: “As regards the use of on in Silver Latin, I believe 
that it still continued to be carefully distinguished from ze.” It 
has been shown that zon occurs in prohibitions with the present 
subjunctive and imperative. It is reasonable to suppose that its 
use was not confined to these two types. I have noted in my 
reading a number of passages where it occurs with the first and 
third persons, where the expression is clearly volitive. In most 
cases there are subjunctives in immediate connection which can 
not be explained as of obligation. The passages are: Sen. Thy. 
48 non sit; 185 non tegant; Med. 513 non veniat; H.O. 1593 non 
horreat ; Luc. 7, 322 non commoveant; 8, 738 non desint ; Calp. 
5, 39 non pudeat; Val. Flac. 4, 610 non sit; 5,57 non dividat; 
Mart. 5, 34, 9 non tegat; Juv. 6, 448 non habeat; 6, 451 non 
intellegat; 16, 28 non sollicitemus; Plin. 3, 19, 9 non moveat; 
Ser. Sam. 899 non pudeat; Auson. 307, 13 non adfligar, aut 
crescam; Namat. 1, 263 non deceant; 1, 413 non indignemur; 
Dracont. 5, 146, 228 non micent, non surgant; 202, 291 non 
coniungatur; 207, 420 non puniat; Cato 4, 29, 1 non pudeat; 
Mono. 2 non extollant, non frangant. 

There are other points in connection with the prohibitive, out- 
side of Silver Latin, which I hope to consider at another time. 
There is a solution, I believe, of the seeming difficulties or incon- 
sistencies of usage in Cicero and the poets of the Augustan age 
which has not yet been suggested. It would be rash to venture 
an explanation before a more thorough examination of the 
problems involved than I have yet been able to give. 
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IV.—NOTES ON SERVIUS. 


The following notes consider a few questions not directly con- 
nected with a comparison of the Servius and Scholia of Daniel, 
although there seems to be a difference in lexicographical knowl- 
edge shown by each, and corruptions in the text are chiefly found 
in the Scholia. The most important question presented-—the 
religion of Servius—is really a question of Biblical criticism, but 
we have touched on it only as it refers to Servius. 


I. The Religion of Servius. 


The impression made by some passages is that the com- 
mentaries are not from a Christian source. This impression, 
however, comes not from what is said in explanation of religious 
views, but from the presentation of some statements which, it 
would seem, a Christian writer of that period would not seek 
to emphasize. The passages referred to are the following: 
Servius ad G. 1, 466 constat autem occiso Caesare .. . solis 
fuisse defectum ab hora sexta usque ad noctem. Compare 
Matthew 27, 45; Mark 15, 33; Luke 23, 44 “and it was about 
the sixth hour and there was darkness over all the earth until the 
ninth hour.” The remaining passages are from the Scholia of 
Daniel: 2, 801 Varro enim ait hanc stellam Luciferi, quae Veneris 
dicitur, ab Aenea, donec ad Laurentem agrum veniret, semper 
visam, et postquam pervenit, videri desiisse: unde et pervenisse 
se agnovit. Cf. Matt. 2, 9 ‘“‘ When they had heard the king, they 
departed ; and, lo, the star, which they saw in the East, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where the young child 
was.” The account of the deliverance of Peter, Acts 12, 7-10 
“And his chains fell off from his hands. . . the gate which opened 
to them of his own accord,” finds a counterpart in the comment ad 
4, 469 iussit eum interim claudi vinctum; cumque sponte sua et 
carceris fores apertae essent, et vincula Acoeti excidissent; B. 6, 13 
vinculis sponte labentibus. 


Il. Zhe Servius of Macrobius. 


The careful comparisons made by others of statements in 
Macrobius on passages in Vergil and comments on the same 
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passages in the Servius, show that statements in the one were not 
utilized in the preparation of the other. However, in some 
passages Macrobius has borrowed liberally from Gellius, and the 
statements in an abbreviated form appear in the scholia. Were 
these taken from Gellius or from Macrobius? If from the latter, 
the scholiast may have considered them as the work of Servius 
the commentator. In the comment on vexare, B. 6, 76, the 
scholiast has hue atgue tlluc, as has Gellius 2, 6, 5, while Macro- 
bius has huc tlluc 6,7, 8. Ad 10, 314, commenting on sgua- 
lentem, D. has crebritate atque asperitate; Gellius 2, 6, 20 and 
Macrobius Sat. 6, 7,17 have crebritate asperitategue. Comment- 
ing on matura as applied to fruit—under cover of a quotation 
from Nigidius—D., G. 1, 260 says Joma, guae neque acerba sint 
neque putrida, matura dicuntur. Gell. 10, 11, 3 in pomis matura 
dicuntur, quae neque cruda et inmitia sunt neque caduca et 
decocta, sed tempore suo adulta maturataqgue. The statement of 
Macrobius 6, 8, 9 differs only slightly from the latter. In none 
of these is the phraseology such as to indicate that the material 
in the commentary was necessarily derived from Macrobius, and 
the same is true with reference to other topics discussed in the 
commentary, and by Servius in Macrobius. Yet this fact does 
not prove that Macrobius may not have complimented the com- 
mentator by representing him as taking part, in his early years, 
in a discussion with the best of the men of his day. The Servius 
of Macrobius was a young man. Macr. Sat. 7, 11, 2 Et Disarius, 
“age Servi non solum adulescentium qui tibi aequaevi sunt, sed 
senum quoque omnium doctissime”; 10 “Servius his dictis 
venerabiliter adsensus obticuit.” If Macrobius introduced Ser- 
vius merely as a compliment, basing the propriety of his presenta- 
tion on the value of his later work, the words assigned to Servius 
must express the views of Macrobius, formed to some extent 
perhaps from a reading of the commentary. And even if the 
parts were actually spoken by a young Servius, many a change 
in views may have taken place before the writing of the com- 
mentary, which is evidently the work of mature years. Looked 
at either way, either as a complimentary assignment of parts to 
the young Servius or as an actual expression of his views, diver- 
gence in views, variations in statement, and other differences in 
presentation can have little weight in the determination of the 
identity of the two. 
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III. Servius as Lexicographer. 


In a few passages the remarks of Servius indicate that he did 
not have at his command the entire Latin vocabulary. This is 
noticeable in the following comments: 1, 293 “‘ambages et com- 
pages antiqui tantum dicebant . .. compaginis enim nemo penitus 
dicit.” The argument for a single genitive form for compages and 
compago was not closely observed. The MS D adds to the above 
comment, quoting from Ovid compagine, which is used again 
by the scholia ad 4,646. Tertullian has compago, gen. compaginis, 
in all cases in the sing., and in the nom. plural. (See also Lex.) 
Ad 2, 15 INSTAR nomen est indeclinabile, licet Probus instaris 
declinaverit, ut nectaris. et caret praepositione, sicut ‘ peregre,’ 
quamvis Serenus lyricus ‘ad instar’ dixerit. Ad 12,923 Serenus 
is again mentioned as using ad instar, “quod in idoneis non 
invenitur auctoribus.” Several examples of ad instar are cited by 
Neue, I, p. 484, and there are at least eight occurrences of the 
expression in Tertullian. Ad G. 3, 124 Servius says “‘nec pinguedo 
nec pinguetudo Latinum est.” Pinguedo, however, is quoted 
from Varro by D. ad G. 4, 431, and by Macrobius Sat. 3, 15, 8, 
and is used by him 7, 13, 24 and 27. It is an addition of R to 
the comment ad B. 3, 5; is found Don. ad Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 26; 
Augustine C. D. 22, 12; Schol. to Persius 2,63. (See also Lex.) 
The occurrence of these words, as well as ac fer hoc, which is 
used by Tertullian, and by Augustine in C. D. more than one 
hundred times, may indicate that the writer of the Scholia of 
Daniel may have known these forms of expression, common to 
representative Christian writers, but which were not familiar to 
Servius. 

IV. Zextual Readings. 


In the text of the Servius there is an occasional passage in 
which the reading is uncertain. Some of these can be satisfac- 
torily corrected by substituting a common reading for the one 
given in the MSS; in others a slight transposition, insertion or 
deletion of letters or short words is necessary; in others, correc- 
tion can come only through conjecture. This is especially true 
in the case of proper names, with which, except in a few instances, 
we have not attempted to deal. Most of the passages considered 
are from the Scholia of Daniel, and the ones from S. will be 
indicated. The following readings suggested, and in some 
instances accepted from others, have been to some extent based 
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on other passages in the commentaries. References are given to 
the line of Vergil, and in the longer comments also to the page 
and line of the Thilo-Hagen edition. 

Book [—6 (12, 7). The reading guod non αὖ aliis more 
closely resembles guoniam aliis than do the -other suggested 
readings, and in meaning coincides with the words of S. ad 8, 314 
indigenae id est inde geniti airéydoves.—8 (14, 14). The statement 
let hic MUSA non addidit μῆνιν ἄειδε θεά, sed .. . is without meaning, 
though the intention seems to be to call out the contrast between 
direct singing by the muse, and by Vergil under the inspiration 
of the muse, and this contrast is shown by taking ‘MUSA’ as 
indirect object of addidit, and supplying ut Homerus.—25. The 
reading here, CAUSAE IRARUM nonnulli tamen | pro causa et 
dolore accipiunt, seems to have arisen from taking fro as govern- 
ing the words individually instead of the entire expression ‘ causa 
et dolor. This use of 270 is common, 6. g. 3, 591 270 ‘ignotus 
vir’; 4, 390 pro ‘ deficiens’; 5, 107 pro ‘ ipst laeti.’—248. ipsum 
vero quidam dicunt | haec ora se appellasse follows a comment of 
S. containing Antenoridae, and for this reason Antenoridas is not 
admissible, unless, as in some other places, the scholiast under 
guidam dicunt presents the views of Servius. If Antenor was 
like Aeneas in his love for Troy (cf. 1, 5; 3, 349; 7, 158; 9,641) 
hos Troas will answer. Filium, 305, is meaningless, while Jeritus, 
though not closely resembling it in form, is a common epithet, 
e.g. 3, 607; 5, 7; 8, 552.—311. For !curvis adlata navibus 
non, we suggest curata, occultis omnibus navibus; and ad 329 
ad urbium custodiam for ad !uberum custodiam. Cf. S. ad 6, 78 
idem enim est Apollo, qui liber pater, qui sol; 4, 58 numinibus 
quae urbi praesunt. Ad 458 the scholiast says e/ ambobus 
pro utrisque tarte hunc. As unius partis precedes, and 8, 142 
utrorum is used to explain amborum, utrisque partibus may be 
correct. Cf. 11, 592; 762. The comment 479 ef mire in 
pictura \temporali adverbio quamvis non possit, has probably 
lost utitur after pictura. Qui... qguigue is occasionally found, 
6. g. I, 292 (108, 16); G. 1, 218 (183, 12), and so far justifies the 
reading guigue his eam regionem for guamgue his regionem 533. 
Ad 595 solent videri ... conspicere, the force of solent has 
evidently been extended to conspicere, but the original may 
have been videri sz... conspiciantur. 


Book Il.—22. Evertere is frequently used, 6. g. 2, 602; 2, 624; 
8,157; 10,91; 92, and the reading guae eversa a Graecis est 
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somewhat resembles gui !et ipsa Graecis est. Ad 143 the 
scholiast gives the derivation of zntfemerata, de libris sacris com- 
mutatis litteris esse praesumptum, \timaram enim fidem, id est 
sanctam appellabant. Merito for mereo seems to have been an 
early formation, and the participle of its negative zxmeritata, with 
one change of / to é, will give imtemerata. Aut for e¢ seems 
required 210, suffecti oculi et suffusos oculos habentes, which com- 
bines the explanation by the nominative as in S., SUFFECTI 
pro infecti, and the not infrequent acc. with habere. Ad 299 a 
quotation by S. seems to have been lost and “Ζ αἱξ changed to ut 
est. The statement 482 auxit tapinosin tin dicendo ‘lato ore,’ 
seems a case of dittography, as dicendo is freely used, dicens 
occasionally taking its place, e.g. 2, 46 adfectavit tapinosin dicens 
‘ligno. Ad 489 confusae, sine consilio seems the best reading 
for confusio, consilio. Cf. 3, 452 ignari, sine consilio; 4, 300 sine 
animo, sine consilio. The quotation from Sallust, 564 ! com Ser- 
torios neque rumperet an levi copiam avibus, is incomplete, 
though sufficient for the purpose of the scholiast, and needs a 
slight redistribution of letters, guom Sertorius neque erumpere 
tam levi copia navibus. Ad 2, 610 S. says notandum quod deos 
facit opera sua evertere, and this will sufficiently fortify the read- 
ing adhuc opera sua non evertant 599, for adhuc sua opera | sua 
non avertant. In the same way se luctu conficeret G. 1, 33, sup- 
ports Juctu for !ad luchi 626, while ut si guis suadeat 4, 47, 
decides the reading 638. Ad 693 (320, 8) there seems to have 
been a displacement of 270, and change of case in auspicio in the 
comment guod de Ascanii capite auspicii se obtultt. 


Book fII—The comment ad v. 133 (367, 22) ex gua ortus 
eodem nomine Aeneas, establishes Aenean as the proper word ad 
80 (354, 2) edidisse filium nomine !an.—133. For tibigue putant 
read pleriqgue ., a common statement when a/iz dicunt precedes, 
as here. Various corrections have been offered for PORTENDERE 
! significari debito 184. It seems best to reconstruct from other 
comments and read significare, deberi. S. adds minus ‘deberi,’ 
and says 7,256 PORTENDI praedici, significari; 3, 501 (429, 5) 
regna deberi. In the comment (207) REMIS INSURGIMUS ! cum 
remes, anaremos, id est exsurgentes fortius remigamus, oars and 
endings have become mixed, and this is perhaps ‘unum de 
insolubilibus,’ though incumbimus remis (Verg. 5, 15}; 10, 294) 
probably forms part of the comment, and perhaps agimus remos, 
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as vemus agitur is used elsewhere in the commentaries, e. g. 
4,583. The casual and the fatal are contrasted 265 (388, 4) aut 
certe ideo‘casum’ \ne si fatales averti non possit. A similar state- 
ment occurs in 5.7, 120 DEBITA bona periphrasis est ne ‘fatalis’ 
diceret. Ad 274 (389, 5) μέ Sappho tquae his inde desiluit, for 
his inde read exinde, which occurs rather commonly, e.g. 2, 166; 
6, 136; 7, 800; 8,315; 8, 365; G.2,161. Jdentidem 279 (391, 2) 
will give a satisfactory meaning in the comment cum se !in dies 
inditum ungueret. Ad 303 non dixit cuius, sed exin '‘latinis 
intellegitur, read ex inlatis. Though the participle does not 
seem to be used as a noun elsewhere in the commentaries, other 
forms of inferre are quite freely used to introduce both direct 
and indirect quotations, 6. g. 2,244; 8,172; 12,136. Antique 
additae resembles !aut guia datae 305. S.ad 2,415; 2, 500 
defines gemini, proprie simul nati, and ad 1, 313 calls attention 
to the archaic use of dima for duo, which would warrant a like 
comment by D. on geminas.—349. A negative has fallen from 
the text, or perhaps devifavisse has been distributed in the 
comment multi putant Aenean | de ea (or et) venisse ad Epirum. 
The comment of S. ad 475 seems correct, Graecus est ergo de 
quo valde apud !eos quaeritur, the plural eos referring to 
Graecus as elsewhere, 6. g. 11, 383 est de Graeco: nam ita 
dicunt; 12,7; B. 10,19; G. 2, 98; 1, 207 graece ... dicunt. 
S. ad 553 connects Caulon mentioned by Vergil with Mt. Aulon, 
on whose summit there was a city !olim non est, evidently 
for Caulon nominatus est. The apparent irregularity ad 681, 
in !inmane autem quod ait, is removed by inserting est, as 
G. 1, 47 inmane est quod ait. Ad 689 the reading of Schoell, 
παντηχήεις, gives the Greek equivalent of the explanation of 
Servius for Pantagia guasi pantacuos dictus est, quasi ubique 
sonans. This, however, is too far from the form in the text. The 
transfer in meaning from ‘all hearing’ to ‘everywhere echoing’ is 
possible, and παντάκουσα Or παντακύας (Nager) closely resembles the 
words of the comment. 


Book IV.—s50. For ! et alii quod te read et alibi quod ait, and 
cf. 2,793; 4, 137; 5, 626 quod in primo ait. Ad 77 ! retulit per- 
vigratum est may be for se retulit. Pervigilatum est. In the 
comment 108 guod autem addidit |satis bello exserte, supply 
docet and read g. a. a. ‘bello’ docet satis expertam. For tMer- 
curius 243 (508, 9) we suggest cum secure, and for tadhic 271 
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(515, 7), εἰ hic, which is freely used in the comments. 367 ec 
tigres iuxta tdum cognitae may be changed to 2. ¢. ὦ sunt co- 
gnitae, and pondera tures 476, to ponderari res. Ad 620 extan- 
guinem dicunt reperitum, extanguinem seems like a combination 
of extinctum and exsanguem. We suggest dicunt extinctum nec 
vepertum, and ad 681 tllam crudelem dicit, gquamvis sit dubium 
‘tu an ego.’ 


Book V.—117 genus titalu Memmi seems modelled after the 
statement of Vergil Italus Mnestheus, which would favor the 
reading genus Itali Memmi. In the same way ad 179, comment- 
ing on ‘at gravis .. . madidaque fluens in veste,’ D. uses a part of 
the words of V., ef ideo ‘gravis’ madida. Read et ideo ‘gravis’ 
guia ‘madida in veste. Ad 1, 3 (9, 25) the statement is made 
amissus Palinurus et Misenus, which will support the reading 
840 in undas cecidisse constat et amissum. 


Book VI.—Ad 279, commenting on the catalogue of evils given 
by Vergil, D. has mire !cum omnia in vestibulo, bellum vero in 
limine ipso posuit, From Vergil’s description we may read mire 
letum Orci in vestibulo.—871. The comment of S., nam ! felicitas 
vestra sunt munera, may be amended by reading infelicia for 
Selicitas. 


Book VII—188. Among the pignora of the Roman Empire is 
mentioned ! atus matris deum. No satisfactory word resembling 
this in form has been suggested, and currus might as well be read. 
Cf. Verg. 3, 113; 6, 785; and Munro ad Lucr. 2, 600 seqq. 


Book VIII—Ad 67 et cito is meaningless; perhaps for 2 ¢ertio 
misplaced. Ad 144 change gender of terms and read ‘geminum 
est praeteritum.’ Ad 429 (265, 6) /fulmen trisulcum est: aut 
enim terebrat aut incendit aut tdisclina, three verbs evidently 
have been used to explain ¢visud/cum. For last verb read diffindit, 
and cf. 2,649 tria sunt fulminum genera. est quod efflat, quod 
incendit, quod findit. A wonder in the clear sky justifies 7” eo 
est omen quod ‘aperto,’ ad 523. 


Book IX.—8. For tutam read Troia, and cf. supra, ad 1, 248. 
Ad 289 non a participio + futura cum Terentius, futura may 
represent an original utifur,—non participio utitur: ut Terentius. 
Ad 606 sit t#a may be for sic ait. 
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Book X.—Ad 25 excessus may be for excesserat, and 76 veniam 
det |negentibus for v.d. rogantibus. Cf. Verg. 11, 101 veniamque 
rogantes. Ad 272 (423, 3) thle vel inpleniores may have been 
formed by a redistribution of D/ures in Plinio, the -res of plures 
forming a new comparative from iz Plinio. In the comment 
497 (443, 2) multis saepe advotus contumeliis, one modifier is 
superfluous, and may be disposed of by reading της per- 
motus contumeliis. The statement 705 PARIN CREAT plus est, 
quam si diceret ‘face praegnas,’ incendit paret, indicates that 
the scholiast noticed the evidently unnatural conclusion ‘face 
praegnas Parin creat,’ though admitting that it is more forcible 
than the natural outcome incendia parit. 


Book XI—202. Facit may be read for pater, and 826 cogitaret 
may be supplied. The scholiast ad 11, 239 states: Diomedem 
Aetolum dicit, guia pater eius Tydeus Aetolus fuit. Guided by 
this, we may read ad 308 a patre eius Tydeo ideo Diomedis men- 
tionem intulit, instead of a patri usque adde in D.m.t. Ad 879 
potanda elocutio is evidently for notanda e. Cf. 1,75 notanda 
figura; 135 n.sermo; 561 ἢ. breviloquium; 3, 72 ἢ. varietas. 


R. B. STEELE. 


Intino1is WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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V.—ETYMOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. 


1.—Lat. cra@pula ‘excessive wine-drinking, drunkenness,’ from 
which crapularius, crapulatus, etc., may be compared with 
OChSI. ropiti ‘sprinkle, drip, besprinkle,’ Lith. 2rapinu ‘be- 
sprinkle.’ The primary meaning of Lat. εγάῤμέα was, therefore, 
‘wetting, drenching,’ and the further development the same as in 
Lat. madeo, madidus, etc. 

2.—Lat. forma is easily derivable from the root dher- ‘bear, 
bring together, hold.’ Primarily the word would mean ‘holder, 
container,’ and hence ‘frame, case, enclosure,’ then ‘mould, model, 
last,’ and finally ‘form, shape’ in general. The word in that case 
is nearest related to Goth. darms ‘bosom,’ OHG., MHG. darm 
‘lap, bosom,’ OE. dearm ‘bosom, lap; middle, inside; possession,’ 
ON. darmr ‘bosom, breast; edge, rim, brim,’ Gk. φορμός ‘basket, 
mat, bundle of wood.’ 

Or we may start from the primary meaning ‘edge, brim’ as in 
ON. darmr ‘edge, rim, brim, MHG. drem ‘verbramung, rand, 
einfassung,’ dvemen ‘verbramen,’ NHG. dbrame, brame ‘brim, edge, 
border,’ OE. dymme ‘border, shore,’ E. drim. This naturally 
gives ‘frame, case, enclosure’ with the further development as 
above. 

3-—Lat. jabilum ‘wild cry, shout,’ 7752/6 ‘shout’ may be referred 
to a stem *joudhelo- ‘moving violently, shaking, excited’ and 
derived from the root zeudh- in Lith. j2dinu ‘move, stir, shake,’ 
juda ‘tremble, stir,’ jund2 ‘flutter, stir,’ jandulas ‘uproar, tumult,’ 
7) γα ‘whirlwind,’ jaudrinu ‘stir up, incite,’ Skt. jédhyatz ‘fight,’ 
Lat. juba ‘mane,’ etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb., for other related 
words). 

4.—Lat. Jaror ‘yellowish color, sallowness, paleness,’ /aridus 
‘pale yellow, sallow, wan, ghastly’ may be referred to a base /ozro-. 
In that case compare Gk. λειρός ‘thin, pale, sallow.’ These are 
from the root /e- ‘withdraw, shrink, dwindle, fade away’ in Skt. 
liyaté, léyaté ‘disappear, withdraw, shrink, slink,’ etc. (cf. Prell- 
witz, Et. Wb., 5. v. λειρός), and are closely related to Lith. /ez/as 
‘thin, slender’; /eznas, Jainas ‘slim, slender,’ ON. ‘weak,’ 
etc.; Lith. /ésas ‘thin, lean,’ OChSI. Zicha ‘poor, bad’; Lith. 
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léibas ‘slender,’ OChSI. ‘gracilis’; Alb. ‘lean, bad,’ 
Lith. ga ‘sickness,’ Gk. λοιγός ‘destruction, death’; Gk. λτμός 
‘hunger,’ λοιμός ‘pest,’ and probably also Lat. mus ‘sidelong,’ 
i. 6. ‘withdrawing, turning’; Gk. λοιτός " λοιμός (Hes.), OHG. leid 
‘grievous, hateful’; Goth. /eztils, ON. ‘small, little,’ Lith. 
léidmi, léidzu ‘\et go,’ latdinz ‘let run,’ etc. (cf. Persson, Wz. 15). 

5-—Lat. 0b-livid, ob-livium doubtless belong to the same root. 
Primarily, therefore, they meant ‘a slipping away, disappearance.’ 
From this, as above, developed ‘faded,’ the original signification 
in Lat. /ived ‘be bluish,’ /ivens, lividus ‘bluish, leaden, livid,’ Avor 
‘bluish color,’ with which have been compared Ir. 42, Welsh //iw 
‘color,’ etc. (cf. Fick, Wb. II* 251). 

6.—With Lat. zzmébus ‘rainstorm, raincloud’ compare OE. 
ge-nip ‘mist, cloud, darkness,’ xifan ‘grow dark,’ Goth. ganipnan 
‘become sad,’ i.e. ‘gloomy.’ These are from a base zei-do-, 
ni-bo-, which may be compared with me7z-g*o- in Gk. vife, virre 
‘wash,’ χέρ-νιψ ‘holy water for the hands,’ Skt. zénékti ‘wash, 
purify,’ 2zk¢é-s ‘washed, purified,’ Ir. meché ‘pure,’ nigther ‘lava- 
tur,’ OE. zzcor ‘water-monster,’ etc. (cf. Fick, Wb. II* 194); with 
nei-gho- in Skt. ntha-ka, niha-rd-s ‘mist,’ and perhaps Lat. niger 
‘dark, black’; with mez-do- in Skt. nédati ‘flow, stream’; with 
nei-ro- in Skt. nira-m ‘water.’ From these words we are 
certainly justified in assuming a base 77- ‘flow, rain.’ 

7-—Gk. ὥφος ‘gloom, darkness,’ probably from *gzobdho-s, 
whence (équos, ζοφερός ‘gloomy, dusky,’ may be compared with 
Lith. 2762 ‘gleam, glimmer,’ 2idurys ‘light, torch,’ Zazdas ‘light- 
ning,’ 22672 ‘see dimly,’ etc. The change in meaning is the same 
as in OE. gléwan ‘glow’ : glom ‘gloom, twilight’; scima ‘light’ : 
scima ‘shadow, gloom,’ etc. To the above group probably 
belongs also Gk. ξέφυρος ‘west-wind.’ Compare Lith. zéburidju 
‘flicker.’ 

8.—Gk. κλοιός ‘collar, dog-collar’ is probably from *g/osio-s, as 
explained by Hirt, Idg. Abl. 617, and a derivative of IE. *goloso- 
‘neck,’ Lat. collum, Goth. hals, etc. Compare especially ON. 
hels ‘necklace,’ pre-Germ. *go/sio-. 

9.—Gk. κύκνος ‘swan’ was doubtless named from its white color. 
Compare Skt. ¢écati ‘gleam, glow,’ ¢uci-g ‘shining, bright, white.’ 
So also Lat. albus ‘white’ : OHG. elbiz ‘swan.’ 

10.—Gk. pdpyos ‘raging, mad; greedy; lustful,’ pupyde, papyaive 
‘rage,’ μεργίζω" ἀθρόως ἐσθίειν (Hes.), etc., may be compared with 
Skt. mrgd-s ‘wild animal, gazelle, bird,’ mrgdyaté ‘chase, pursue, 
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hunt, seek for,’ mrgydti ‘chase, seek,’ Av. marayaiti ‘wander 
about.’ The primary meaning here was ‘move rapidly, wander.’ 
We may therefore compare further Russ. morgétzi ‘blink,’ Lith. 
mirgu ‘flicker,’ mérgas ‘gay-colored.’ These last are also given 
by Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb., 5. v. mrgdés, but with a different expla- 
nation. The change of meaning ‘move rapidly’ : ‘flicker, sparkle’ 
is a very common one. Compare Gk. aiddos ‘quickly moving’ : 
‘glittering’; Lat. coruscus ‘waving’: ‘glittering’; vidvd ‘bran- 
dish’ : ‘glitter’; Skt. ¢vigzg ‘violence’: ‘splendor’; and many 
others. 

11.—Gk. ctvoua ‘hurt, damage, waste, plunder,’ Aeol. σίννομαι 
<*tuinjomat, σίνος ‘hurt, mischief, plague,’ σίνις, σιντής ‘robber,’ 
owapés ‘hurtful; hurt, damaged,’ etc., are from a base *#ui-n0- 
‘dwindle, waste away’ in OE. pwinan ‘dwindle, fall away.’ From 
the root ¢yi- come also OE. pwitan ‘cut, shave off,’ d-pwitan 
‘disappoint, frustrari,’ pre-Germ. */yez-do- ‘cause to come off.’ 
This root é¢7- we may regard as an outgrowth of ¢u- ‘swell, flow, 
flow away’ in OE. péwian, OHG. douwen ‘thaw,’ donén ‘swell,’ 
Lith. ¢v@nas ‘flood,’ etc. This enlarged base occurs in Skt. téya-m 
‘water.’ For meaning compare Skt. £sérati ‘flow, glide, vanish’ : 
Gk. φθείρω ‘corrupt, spoil, ruin’; Gk. ἀλαπάζω ‘empty, drain’ : 
‘waste, slay’; OE. géofan ‘flow, pour, shed’ : giefan ‘destroy,’ 
Lith. zudaz ‘slay, kill’ (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes, XV 96). 

12.—A similar development of meaning occurs in derivatives of 
the root #- ‘melt, waste away’: OE. pizan ‘become moist,’ pan 
‘moist, irrigated’ (land), pénian ‘be or become moist,’ pénan 
‘moisten,’ ON. pidr ‘melted, thawed, soft,’ pida ‘melt, thaw out, 
soften,’ OChSI. #iva ‘ mud, slime,’ Ir. tinaid ‘disappear, vanish’ : 
Gk. τινάσσω ‘shake, swing, scatter,’ Skt. #/d¢z ‘crush,’ Lith. “πῶ, 
tinti ‘dengeln.’ 

Similarly may be connected Gk. ridos, τέλημα ‘thin stool, diar- 
rhoea, ττλάω ‘have thin stool,’ Welsh /az/ ‘stercus, fimus’ (Fick, 
Wb. II* 121): Gk. ritos ‘anything pulled or shredded, flock, 
down,’ rita ‘flocks, motes,’ τίλλω ‘pluck, pull off, tear,’ Skt. ¢/d-s 
‘particle, grain, sesame,’ “/aka-s ‘mole, beauty-spot, ornament,’ 
tilakayati ‘mark, adorn.’ Compare Lat. scindé ‘cut, tear, split,’ 
Lith. skédziu ‘part, separate; make thin, dilute,’ skys¢as ‘diinn- 
fliissig,’ Germ. skifan ‘cacare,’ primarily ‘flow thin.’ 

The root 4- from which the above words come may be from a 
base 2ἄ-ο-, faz-, a derivative of in OChSI. ‘sich auflosen, 
schmelzen, vergehen,’ Ir. 44m ‘tabes,’ Welsh ¢awdd ‘liquefactio,’ 
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base */ajo-s, Lat. ἐᾶ- ὅσες ‘a wasting away, dwindling, melting, 
tabed, etc., Gk. τήκω, raxw ‘melt, smelt,’ τακερός ‘molten, flowing, 
fluid.’ It is also possible that the base /uZ- ‘dwindle, waste away’ 
may be the schwundstufe of /éu-zo- (in which case Skt. téya-m is 
from *tau-io-m), a derivative of ¢a-yo- from ta-. So Skt. yam, 
OHG. douwen, etc., are explained by Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb., 5. v. 
toyam. Cf. also Fick, Wb. II‘ 120f. However, it is quite as 
possible that /@- ‘waste away, dwindle, melt’; 22- ‘waste away, 
melt, crumble, crush, scatter’; and /y42- ‘dwindle, waste away, 
shave off, waste, plunder’ are entirely distinct. 

13.—Gk. σμίλη ‘knife, chisel’ is referred to a root smi- ‘cut’ in 
Gk. σμινύη ‘hoe,’ OHG. smid ‘smith,’ etc. The same root with 
an -/-suffix occurs in Lith. smai/zs ‘sharp, keen, bold, greedy,’ 
smailinu ‘sharpen,’ smailduju, smilduju ‘nibble, eat daintily,’ etc. 

14.—Gk. σπεύδω ‘urge on, press on, promote, hasten,’ σπουδή 
‘haste, speed, zeal, trouble’ evidently come from some such 
meaning as ‘press, thrust.’ We may therefore compare Lith. 
spauda ‘press’ (which corresponds exactly with Gk. σπουδή, 
primarily ‘pressure, urgency’), spdéudziu ‘press, squeeze,’ spbaudau 
‘press repeatedly.’ The Gk. words have been connected also 
with OHG. sfioz ‘spiess,’ ON. spidt ‘spear,’ Norw. dial. foysa, 
Sw. fosa ‘drive, chase,’ dial. fds ‘haste’ (cf. Lidén, PBB. XV 
521; Noreen, Urg. Lautlehre, 192; Tamm, Et. Ordb., 5. v. /dsa). 
In Germ. the word also took on the figurative meaning ‘mock, 
jeer’ in ON. spott, OHG. spot ‘spott,’ spotton, ON. spotta ‘spotten,’ 
pre-Germ. base *spud-no-. 

15.—Gk. ὕμνος ‘song, hymn of praise’ is perhaps from *sz-mno-s 
‘well-minded, speaking well of’ and cognate with Skt. sumnd- 
‘well-disposed,’ sumnd-m ‘favor, devotion, prayer, song.’ 

16.—Gk. ὕλη ‘wood, forest, substance’ is perhaps from *s#/z-, 
in which case compare OHG. sa/, OE. sy/, ON. sa/a ‘pillar,’ 
OHG. swell ‘schwelle,’ OE. ‘sill, foundation,’ Goth. ga-sudjan 
‘found’ (cf. Kluge, Et. Wb., 5. v. Schwelle). 

17.—Gk. ὑλίζω ‘cleanse, clear, strain, filter’ I derive from the 
base sye./- ‘swell, flow.’ Compare Skt. s#rd, Av. hura ‘brandy,’ 
Lith. su/a ‘birch sap,’ Lett. suda ‘sap,’ OE., OHG. sol ‘filthy pool, 
mire,’ solon ‘become filthy,’ OE. Je-sy/ian ‘bespatter, soil,’ Goth. 
bi-sauljan ‘soil, sully,’ OE. swzllan ‘wash,’ swellan ‘swell,’ etc. 
(cf. Persson, Wz. 175). 

18.—Skt. &lidyati ‘become moist,’ k/édayati ‘moisten,’ k/éda-s 
‘moisture’: Lith. sk/2dinas ‘ overflowing,’ sklista ‘be fluid, flow.’ 
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19.—Skt. Alib4-s ‘cowardly, weak’ : Lith. £62 ‘totter, wiggle,’ 
klibinu ‘loosen, wackelig machen.’ These seem to be from a 
root or base g/i- ‘sway, turn aside.’ Compare Lith. k/airu 
‘wiggle, become loose’; A/ajzs ‘leading astray’; klatdzs ‘causing 
error,’ klaiding ‘lead astray’; Aleipiz ‘turn over one’s shoes,’ 
klatpaz ‘schuhwerk fortgesetzt schieftreten,’ klypst2 ‘beim treten 
die fiisse seitlich krumm biegen’; £/2szas ‘schiefbeinig,’ £/eis- 
zizju ‘run along with turned-in feet.’ Compare 44- in Lith. 
szlajzs ‘schief, schrag,’ sz/eivas ‘krummbeinig,’ sz/é72 ‘lehne an,’ 
Gk. κλένω, etc. But gi- and 24- are probably not related. If 
meaning only decided, then we might equally as well compare 
Lith. kreivas ‘gewunden, schief,’ £veipiz2 ‘wenden, kehren,’ etc. 

20.—Skt. bhrésa-s ‘a swaying, stumbling, fall,’ d4régati ‘sway, 
totter’ are, according to Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb., not explained. 
These are certainly reducible to the root δλγζ- ‘move violently, 
be agitated’ in Gk. φριμάω, φριμάσσομαι ‘leap and snort, jump 
about, be wanton,’ ON. drime ‘fire’ (cf. Persson, Wz. 104). 

21.—Skt. ραγάξ ‘autumn, year,’ Av. saradd, NPers. ‘year,’ 
Osset. sévda, sérd ‘summer’ are connected by Uhlenbeck, Ai. 
Wb., with Skt. ¢igiras ‘cool, cold.’ They are rather to be 
connected with Lith. szz/us ‘August,’ sz2/#i ‘become warm,’ Lat. 
caleé ‘be warm,’ calidus ‘warm, hot.’ 


FRANCIS A. Woop. 
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VI—SOME LUCRETIAN EMENDATIONS. 
V 989: 


Nec nimio tum plus quam nunc mortalia saecla 
dulcia linquebant lamentis lumina vitae. 


OQ lamentis, Brieger, Bailey. /adbentis Muretus, Lambinus, 
Lachmann, Bernays, Munro. /ébantis Giussani. 

Read clamantis. For the nom. pl. in -zs cf. animailis, I 808, 
visentis, 11 577, and Lachmann’s commentary, p. 56. There are 
14 accepted cases in Lucretius. For the construction according 
to sense, saecla...clamantis, cf. the MS reading (retained by 
Giussani and Holtze), I 188 sq. omnia quando | paulatim crescunt, 
ut par est, semine certo | crescentesque genus servant; I 56 unde 
omnis natura creet res auctet alatque | quove eadem rursum 
natura perempta resolvat; VI 214 cum rarescunt quoque nubila 
caeli. | nam cum ventus eas; VI 185 nubibus... lata... exstructa ; 
I 351 arbusta...totas; VI 757 quadrupedes...mactata. Lu- 
cretius does not happen to use c/amare, but clamor occurs at least 
a dozen times: IV 1o1q tollunt clamorem quasi si iugulentur 
ibidem ; IV 1016 et quasi pantherae morsu saevive leonis | man- 
dantur, magnis clamoribus omnia complent. C/amantia, to agree 
with saecla, would have been out of place with /umina. Note 
that immediately follows unus enim tum quisque magis deprensus 
eorum | pabula viva feris praebebat, dentibus haustus, | et nemora 
ac montis gemitu silvasque replebat | viva videns vivo sepeliri 
viscera busto. Linguebat lamentis is dubious Latin; Jadentis 
vitae suggests a peaceful, and not the violent death which is 
postulated by ezm in 990, even if people starved to death in 1007. 


III 453: 
claudicat ingenium delirat lingua mens. 

So OQ, but Q corr. lingua madet mens, as in 479. lingua 
mensque, Itali. Jlabat mens, editors, except Brieger, who has 
lingua mens. 

Madet is unsuitable to express decay of faculties in old age. 
A verb beginning with m to alliterate with mens is needed. 


Alliteration of the two closing words of the verse is very common 
in L, 


᾿ 
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Write meat. The word is so much like mens that it would 
easily fall out. eo occurs over 15 times in the poem. Or 
migrat: V 831 omnia migrant; Plaut. Trin. 639 neque mens 
officio migrat. Lachmann’s /aéat is excellent, but why did it fall 
out? Meat is more probable: animus errat III 463; videtur | 
ire anima III 593; meare spiritus coeperat, Curtius, III 5. 9. 

IV 418: 


nubila despicere et caelum ut videare videre 
corpora mirande sub terras abdita caelo. 


So O; ef for uf Q. Lachm. omits interchanges the order of 
418-19, and writes ut prope miraclo...caeli. Munro and Bailey 
regard cael/um as corrupt. Brieger, solem ut, with lacuna follow- 
ing the verse. Despicere is retained by Br. and Giussani, and 
dispicere is read by Lachm., Bernays, Munro, Bailey. Caelz μέ 
by Bergk, Polle, Giuss. Videre ut, Bern. Munro proposed for 
caelum either volucrum or atgue avium. There are several other 
attempts at emendation. In 419 Munro reads corpora mirando 
..-caelo. Br. (now), corpora mirande...caeli; corpora mirande 
«ον caelo is retained by Wakefield, Giuss. and Bailey, the last of 
whom regards mirande as corrupt. Corpora miraclo... caeli, 
Bern. Write 


nubila despicere et caeli ut videare videre 
caerula mirande sub terras abdita caelo. 


The connection of thought is the reflection of the sky in a pool 
of water. I propose caerula for corpora: I 1090 per caeli caerula, 
from Ennius, Ann. 50. Polle, I find, has also proposed caeruda, 
but he would have /udo for caelo. Mirande ‘in wondrous wise’ 
recurs again in 462, where it is retained by Havercamp, Wake- 
field, Bockemiiller, Giuss. and Bailey, and lately by Brieger. The 
reading of O, caelum ut, is due to careless repetition of the κέ 
vowel, The other words have been defended by the scholars 
who advocate them. 

III 962: 


aequo animoque agendum magnis concede necessest 


Magnis OQ, iam aliis Marullus, magnus censor Orellii and 
Munro, dignis Lachm., ad manis Bock., gnatis Bern., Br., Giuss., 
manus Everett, gnavis Brandt, Woltjer, Maccus Bury, guavus 
Nencini, tmagnis Heinze, Bailey. Mumanis was read by Munro 
in his edition of 1860: IV r191 humanis concedere rebus, and I 
wonder that he abandoned it. Could monitus ‘you have your 
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warning’ be right? All the editors change agendum to agedum. 
In this locus desperatus it is possible that the corruption lies in 
agendum. Starting from -xdum, I propose: 


(1) aequo animoque age: iam dormis: concede: necessest. 


Jam dormis ‘you are already in the sleep of death’; marces 956, 
mors ad caput adstitit 959, ad somnum si res redit 910. 
(2) With more confidence: 


aequo animoque age: numne gemis? concede: necessest. 


Numne gemis is not so far from nedummagnis, and all do not 
share Ritschl’s doubt of the Latinity of mumne. Gemere is a 
Lucretian word: V 1348, III 297; comgemis 934, in this very 
connection, and /amentetur 952. I regret that Lucr. does not use 
numne, but III 973 numquid ibi horribile apparet, num triste 
videtur | quicquam. 

V 703: 

qui faciunt solem certa desurgere parte. 

Write de surgere. Desurgere occurs nowhere else in L., but 
surgere 8 times. IV 1133 de... surgit; VI 819 de... surgit; 
VI 1101 de... surgunt; VI 467 de... surgere; VI 477 surgere 
de. IV 344 de speculi qua parte recedas; VI 99 caeli de parte 
serena; VI 522 omni...de parte feruntur. It is well known 
that prepositions had not become closely welded to verbs in 
Lucretius’ time; surely this extremely rare word desurgere, 
occurring elsewhere only in-one passage of Horace (S. 2. 2. 77) 
among classical writers, should not be needlessly fastened on 
Lucretius. After arriving at this conclusion, I have found that 
Lambinus separated the compound. 

VI 29: 

quidve mali foret in rebus mortalibu’ passim. 

Write guidgue. The connection of thought demands a copu- 
lative conjunction. The use of ve for gue in Lucretius is well 
known in guove for the ambiguous guogue; so III 34, V 71. 
I 57, V 776. V 184 guove, but V 185 guidgue. But guaegue for 
et guae II 1031, 11 64. Quwuareve VI 533, IV 634 because guare- 
gue would have been ambiguous. Seneca, Ep. 95. 11 quotes I 57 
with guogue. The MSS have guogue in IV 48, retained by 
editors since Munro. Verg. A. V 23, Sall. Jug. 30 have guogue; 
Verg. A. X 150 guidve twice. Apparently the usage of Lucretius 
is guove for guogue, guareve for guaregque; but guidgue, and not 
guidve. V 184-5 is decisive: 

13 
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quove modost umquam vis cognita principiorum 
quidque inter sese permutato ordine possent. 


I 469: 


namque aliud terris, aliud regionibus ipsis 
eventum dici poterit quodcumque erit actum. 


terris OQ. saeclis Bern., Br., Giuss., Ba. Zeueris Munro. 
per sest Lachm. vebas Lamb. Terris... legionibus Wakef. 
Stiirenberg rejects the verse. Br. infers a lacuna. Polle ejects 
both 469 and 470. Winckelmann and Everett keep the text. 
Bouterwek, fer se est... temporibus. Bock. lerris ... redigen- 
tibus. Terris is sound; the corruption lies in regionibus. Write 


(1) namque aliud terris, aliudque colentibus ipsis. 


V 1441 colebatur tellus; V 1369 mansuescere terram | cernebant 
indulgendo blandeque colendo. The contrast is between the 
lands and their occupants, i. e. tillers. 


Or (2) namque aliud terris aliudque cluentibus ipsis. 


Clueo is one of his favorite archaisms, e. g. I 449—at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph—nam quaecumque cluent, and a few lines 
below, 480, nec ratione cluere eadem. C/uentibus supplies the 
place of the missing participle of esse. Regionibus is very near 
in form to cluentibus: the gi is a probable corruption of εἶ, while 
saeclis is far removed from ferris. IV 52 civet OQ, cluet edd. 
Jpsis also well supports such a participle; translate: for one thing 
may be termed an accident of the lands and another of the 
persons (2515) who live there (c/uentibus), whatever shall have 
occurred. This participle naturally passed out of use as the form 
was needed for the noun c/iens: Pl. Men. 575 cluentum fides 
quoius modi clueat. Lucretius has cluet, cluent, clueant, clueret, 
cluebit, cluere; cluebit is not cited from any other author. Hadz- 
tantibus would have expressed the thought and is metrically 
admissible: had he not been so fond of c/uere, he would probably 
have used it. 


I 555: 


conceptum summum aetatis pervadere finis 


summum ... finis O, fine Q, finem Flor. 30 corr. summa... 
Jinis Lachm. summum....adauctum Munro. ad summum... 
finis Br. summum... fine Ellis; summam...ad horam Everett. 
summum florem Lamb. primum aetatis ...limen Lotze. 

Read foris. III 770, V 847 aetatis tangere florem; I 564 aevi 
contingere florem ; IV 1105 flore...aetatis. For the dependent 
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genitive aefatis floris cf. 557-8 diei | infinita aetas anteacti tem- 
poris. Jos aetatis is the period of maturity before decay, which 
so frequently begins with the downhill of life, sets in: hence 
summum is particularly suitable. Sen. de Ben. IV 6. 6 surgenti 
iuventae terminum ponens. 

III 387: 

qui nimia levitate cadunt plerumque gravatim. 

No one has yet questioned the very rare word gravatim, used 
elsewhere only by Livy, I 2. 3 haud gravatim socia arma Rutulis 
iunxit, and Solinus, I 76 <Milo> taurum ...solidum... absum- 
psit solus non gravatim—in both cases joined to a negative and 
predicated of persons. Here it refers to feathers and thistle-down 
which by reason of exceeding lightness fall—reluctantly? Who 
ever heard of a reluctant feather or of one falling unwillingly, 
grudgingly, wearily, burdensomely? Munro translates it ‘not 
lightly’; Heinze, ‘schwerer,’ just as if graviter stood in the text, 
that being the favorite Lucretian adverb with cado. Gravatim is 
not a synonym of graviter, and if it were, the case would be even 
worse, for how can light things fall heavily? Ovid, Met. X 738 
nimia levitate caducum, of a flower, is no defence, because in the 
next line excutiunt venti follows, and of course a flower slightly 
attached would be blown off and fall; Quint. XII 10. 73 casuris 
si leviter excutiantur flosculis. 

Write gvadatim. Lucretius likes to appeal to common experi- 
ence. Feathers do fall by degrees, and also the winged seeds of 
plants. This gradual fall would cause the moment of contact to 
pass unnoticed. Gradatim is a very common word; Lucretius 
prefers Daulatim and tractim, and does not use sensim, The rare 
occurrence of gradatim with cadere and other verbs of falling is 
natural: authors rarely have occasion to speak of a gradual fall. 
Sensim, pedetemptim, tractim, paulatim are rare—perhaps unex- 
ampled—with these verbs. At Rome things fell heavily, violently, 
unexpectedly; hence gravatim (as if = graviter) of the text, 
suggested by cadunt. Levius casura pila occurs in Caesar, B.C. 


III 92. 2. 
W. A. MERRILL. 


VII.—SOME CELTIC TRACES IN THE GLOSSES. 


A. Celtic Words Interpreted. 


Orge occide, C. G. L. V 376, 29 (Epinal) = ibid. V 316, 70 
(Erfurt?) = Corpus (ed. Hessels) O 238; Erfurt’ (Ὁ. 6. L. 
V 376, 29) has orge. 

Years ago I had conceived the idea that ovge was connected 
with the ovgim (caedo, occido) pointed out by Stokes in the 
Academy of 1891 (p. 589, col. I), and its derivative orgiat (caesar 
= caesor, i. 6. qui caedit, interfector), athir-oirc-nid (parricida), 
sethar-oirc-nid (sororicida), quoted by Zeuss’, p. 1054. But to 
get an authoritative opinion on the word, I wrote, in 1898, to 
Dr. Stokes, and here is what he was kind enough to tell me in 
confirmation: “orge, orge ‘occide’ is certainly based on the 
Celtic root org, which Prof. Bezzenberger has connected with 
Zend arezar ‘Schlacht.’ Ovgé may well have been a Gaulish 2d 
sg. imperative. See the neo-Celtic forms in Zeuss’ 443, 527, mii, 
gaib, from *bere, *mele, *gabe.” 1 am pleased to see that Dr. 
Stokes made use of the gloss pointed out by me to corroborate 
his explanation of O’Mulconry’s asurg (caedo) as having sprung 
from *ex-orgé. (See Archiv f. kelt. Lexik. I 280.) Further 
proof for the word is to be found in the compound ¢reorgam 
(perforo), on record in the Luxembourg folio, p. 2, No. 37, and 
explained by Prof. Rhys (Rev. Celt. I 503) as composed of ¢re 
‘through’ and orgam ‘I cut.’ Cp. also Nigra’s esartae ‘pro 
es-arc-te (caesus), nom. sg. part. praet. pass. uerbi esurc, asurc 
(caedo),’ etc. (Gloss. Hib. Vet. Cod. Taur., ed. C. Nigra, Paris, 
1869, p. 50). 

The above orge would make it seem somewhat plausible that 
another strange gloss occurring only in the Epinal, Erfurt, and 
Corpus glossaries contains a Celtic word in its lemma. The 
gloss is netcos murus (Epinal); Erfurt-Corpus have aetcos. If 
one may venture a suggestion in so doubtful a case, metcos 
appears to stand for mecfcos, and the interpretation would then 
seem to have been shortened and corrupted from mun‘us [pes]. 
As to nect (mundus) cf. neacht .<. geal (Lecan Glossary M. 90), 
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necht .t. glan (H. 3, 18, p. 637 a), quoted by Stokes in the Archiv 
f. kelt. Lexik. I 89. echt is according to him = νιπτὸς in ἄνιπτος, 
Skr. nikta. In regard to nechtcos cp. glanchosta (gl. merops, 
translated as if it were mero-pes, i.e. nudis pedibus), Zeuss’, p. 
791. Goetz, Thes. Gloss. Emend., p. 724, proposes to read the 
lemma as τεῖχος. He also draws attention to C. Gl. L. III 500, 64 
MUTUS. 

Just as uncertain as xefcos murus is the gloss cloes pluuia which 
occurs in C. G. L. IV 45, 17; 216, 41; 500, 35; Ν 446, 32. 57; 
521, 9; 542, 2; 564, 37; in V 494, 50 the lemma reads chies, and 
in V 593, 52 uel mauigium appears as alternative interpretation, 
probably arising from confusion of cloes with celox. Can cloes 
stand for clo es[¢#]? Clo I would connect with O’Mulconry’s εἰ 
2. gaoth and the clo .z. gaithe (gl. turbo) quoted by Stokes, 
Archiv f. kelt. Lexik. I 287. Ci Stokes is inclined to connect 
with OE. hiéwan, ON. hiéa ‘to roar.’ With εἰ cp. the Bas-Léon 
an glao ‘\a pluie,’ cited from Gregoire de Rostrenen, Grammaire 
frangoise celtique (a. 1738), p. 28, in Rev. Celt. II 116; cf. also 
bannech glau g. goutte de pluye I. stilla in Lagadeuc’s Catholicon 
and dar giao ‘a shower of rain’ in E. Lhuyd’s Archaeologia 
Britannica. 


B. Celtic Words appearing among Old English Interpretations. 


(1) mind (gl. diadema), Durham Ritual, p. 92. 
I will put here the entire second paragraph of the In Natatale 
Plurimorum Martirum, where the word is on record :— 


onfoes’ halgavaras ric  vlittes 7 mind? m’gvilit’ of 
Accipient sancti regnum decoris et diadema speciei de 


honde driht? fton  svitra his giscilde hia 7 earme 
manu Domini, quoniam dextera sua teget eos et brachio 


halga his giscilde hia 
sancto suo defendet illos. 


Mind is, of course, identical with O’Mulconry’s mind (gl. bratium), 
which is explained as ‘a diadem placed on a soldier’s head after 
victory,’ dratitum (read brauium = βραβεῖον) didiu mind doberar 
Sor cend miled iar coscar (see Stokes, Archiv, I 315). In the 
Lecan Glossary mind appears as gloss to breacht (brecht), see 
Stokes, Archiv, I 71. 
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(2) giveld (gl. coma), Durham Ritual, p. 96. 

The word occurs twice on the same page; first, in the Oratio 
Pro Renuntiantibus Seculo etc., and then in the Oratio Postquam 
Tonsura Facta Est. I will just quote a line or two:— 


esne dink sese to ofsetiene giveld? heafdes his 
famulo tuo, illo, qui ad deponendam comam capitis sui etc.; 


esne sin Bes todeg giveld heafdes his f’e godcunde 
famulum tuum cuius hodie comam capitis sui pro  diuino 


lofv ve bid ¢ voe ofscyuvfon' 
amore deposuimus. 


Giveld is Anglicizing of W. gwallt = Ir. folt ‘hair of head.’ 


(3) sceng in brydsceng (gl. thoro), Durham Ritual, p. 110:— 
Punie anv bryd scean’ gifoegedo 
maneat uni thoro juncta. 
Scean’ = scaeng = sceng is identical with Olr. sceng ‘bed,’ on 
record also in the Lecan Glossary; see Stokes, Archiv, I 93. 
According to him, Ir. sceng is itself a loan from ON. skinn, 
prehistoric form *skenpa. 


(4) drisne (gl. capillamenta), WW. 199, 8 capillamenta rawe 
(πα ruwe), drisne; ibid. 130, 35 capillamenta rupe (= ruwe, 
Sievers) od38[e] drisne. Drisne is, according to Dr. Henebry, 
collective of OIr. driss (gl. vepres), Zeuss’, p. 119, note. Cp. 
Latin drusus (C. Gl. L. V 300, 4 hersutum drus(t)um, pilosum. 
Le Catholicon de Jehan Lagadeuc of a. 1499: barber g. barbier 1. 
barbitonsor. Item drusus). 

To Celtic also seems to point the ¢rzid, glossing scaturit, in the 
Corpus Glossary S 150, which Steinmeyer compared with the 
gloss scaturirent cridu (Ahd. Gl. I 298, 30). I would refer to 
the creham (gl. uibro), Luxembourg folio, p. 2, No. 35, and, more 
especially, to crihot = crihet (Rhys), glossing utbrat, ibid., p. 1, 
No. 22. Concerning the curious OE. interpretation of spatula by 
bed, on record in the Erfurt-Epinal (C. G. L. V 392, 51) as well as 
in the Corpus S 475, I would compare dad in culebad ‘Fliegen- 
wedel’ (gl. flabellum), cited by Stokes, Linguistic Value of the 
Irish Annals, p. 6. He connects cu/e- with Lat. culex, but says 


1 The interpretation ve bid = ve bid’ presupposes, of course, a reading of the 
lemma like precamur. 
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of dad that it is obscure to him. That dad (ded) expresses some- 
thing like German Wedel appears from the Scripture gloss 
spatulas rami a similitudine spati dicti, C. G. L. V 388, 34. 


C. Celtic Words Latinized. 


(1) beta ‘birch’; cf. Ir. dbetthi (betthe, bethi): beta bere arbor 
dicitur, C. G. L. V 347, 15 (Epinal-Erfurt) = Corpus B 66. 

(2) gunna (gl. heden) : W. gwn = Ir. fuan (gl. lacerna). 

gunna. heden, Corpus G 185; this OE. heden is, of course, the 
same that glosses cas/a, ibid. C 224, and Sweet, OET., p. 5514, 
does not quite hit its meaning by translating ‘dress,’ a translation 
which he repeats in his Student’s Dictionary. He might have 
seen from the Azden, glossing mastruga, Wright-Wiilker 450, 35, 
and the hedene, appearing as the alternative of sciccilse, basincge, 
Mone 361, 89—the lemma magisiri .. melote has by chance been 
omitted—that a cloak or mantle was meant, made of coarse cloth 
or skins; in fact, the Scholia Bernensia say plainly that it was of 
skins gumnae were made; see ad Georg. III 383 fuluis; uestes 
de pellibus, quae uocantur renones, ut Salustius dicit, quia pecu- 
dum de pellibus faciunt gunnas, quibus uestiuntur omnes barbari, 
id est ouilum et caprarum luporumque utuntur. In regard to 
luporum cp. ON. ulf-héSenn = ulf-hamr. On Icelandic hedinn 
‘a cape of skin’ see Cockayne, Leechd. II 391, from whom equally 
might have been got a proper conception of heden. Curiously 
mistaken as to the meaning of the word is E. Zupitza, Die german. 
Gutturale, p. 207; he connects heden with Lat. catinus, evidently 
misled by the glossator of MS Harl. 3376, who, for the sake of 
convenience, arranged under one head cocula aalfatu and cocula 
(= cucula = cuculla’) crusne uel heden, but from 214, 36, cocula 
(= cucul(l)a) crusne uel heden, the mistake might easily have 
been corrected. 


(3) gunnarius from gunna. 
Artepellones gunnarii, C.G. L. V 441, 32; the artepello is 
evidently what one might call in German a ‘ Kunstfellner.’ 


(4) gergenna (gl. sticca); cf. Ir. gerrcend ‘cross-bar, bolt,’ Rev. 
Celt. XIII 506. 
Gerrcend is, according to Prof. Kuno Meyer, a changing by 


1This o for « is another Celtic characteristic, of which I intend to speak 
more fully at some later time. 
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popular etymology of the Gaulish gergenna, as if it were ‘short 
head.’ Gergenna is on record in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, 
II 16 gergennaque operculi (sc. uasculi nouo lacte pleni) per sua 
bina foramina retrusa longius proiecta est, operculum terra tenus 
cecidit, lac ex maiore mensura defusum est. This, Prof. Meyer 
says, is the only instance of the word on record. The glosses 
record it twice: gergenna sticca, WW. 274, 3 = 414, το. 


(5) igo (gl. tinctura); cf. lig .z. dath ‘colour,’ O’Dav. 103, quoted 
by Stokes, Archiv, I 86. 
ligo tinctura uel fosorium, C. G. L. V 372, I. 


(6) ludari(u)s (gl. steor); cf. W. dhudon ‘the young of several 
animals’ answering to Lat. puld/us; Cornish lodzhon ‘a bul- 
lock’; cf. also Salisbury’s //wdyn in llwdyn dafad ‘A weder.’ 

ludaris steor,C. G. L. V 369, 30 (Epinal-Erfurt) ; the Corpus 

L 298 has /udarius; a diminutive is on record, Ahd. Gl. III 443, 

59, ludellus stierlin; ibid. 443, 60, ludella chalbe. 


(7) ogastrum (gl. eggemong); cf. Olr. og ‘egg.’ 

ogastrum eggimong, C.G. L. V 376, 5 (Erfurt) = Corpus O 
139; the Epinal’s interpretation reads eggimang. The Corpus 
offers as variations of the lemma o/gastrum, O 149, and agastrum, 
A 397, which are evidently mistakes. 


I expect to be able, at a later date, to deal more fully with 
glosses like flabanus suan (Epinal-Erfurt), C. G. L. V 361, 4= 
Corpus F 218, where Ir. /4/ ‘hedge’ seems to be underlying; 
also prae(ter)sor(z)um pund (paad), Epinal-Erfurt, C. G. L. V 
381, 7=Corpus P 832; P 739 (praesorium) require a fuller 
discussion. I will, however, mention here that I believe Adam- 
nan’s praectersorium ‘stray cattle’ to belong here, and that Ir. scor 
‘paddock’ may be the base. As to the Epinal-Erfurt gloss, 
C. G. L. V 381, 8 prifeta thriu uuintri steor, I hope to show that 
the lemma ought to read ¢rzuefa (connected with τριετής), and 
that Corpus Glossary B 91, decta stert, is = ueta sterc, with which 
cf. bouectus (= bouetus) stere, WW. 568, 34. In my letter to Dr. 
Stokes I tried to connect ¢v7-uefa with Ir. trtath ‘boar,’ which he 
was kind enough to favor, and I am happy to see that in Archiv 
f. kelt. Lexik. I 322 he says that “¢riath is perhaps from /rz-veto-, 


cognate with rpserjs.” 
OTTO B. SCHLUTTER. 
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VIIL—THE SOURCE OF THE SO-CALLED ACHAEAN- 
DORIC ΚΟΙΝΗ. 


It is an established fact in the history of the Greek dialects that 
the complete supremacy of the Attic κοινή was for a time retarded 
by the spread in Western Greece, under the influence of the 
Aetolian and Achaean leagues, of another κοινή, now commonly 
known as the Achaean-Doric κοινή. So, for example, Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik’*, p. 22, after Meister and others. The 
thesis which this brief paper attempts to establish is that even this 
κοινή is an indirect witness to the influence of the Attic κοινή, for, 
although based in the main upon the dialects of the Northwest 
Greek group, it is in a measure an artificial product for which the 
Attic κοινή has furnished not only the suggestion, but also certain 
specific elements. 

Although certain forms in late inscriptions of various Pelopon- 
nesian dialects had already been attributed to the influence of the 
Aetolian league (cf., for example, Cauer, Delectus, Nos. 30, 462, 
with notes, Smyth, Dialects of North Greece, pp. 13 ff.), it was 
Meister who, in his classification of the Arcadian inscriptions 
(Gr. Dial. II, pp. 81 ff.), called attention somewhat more specifi- 
cally to this element, and gave it the name which has gained 
considerable currency, the Achaean-Doric κοινή, This dialect, he 
remarks, is the same as that spoken in Phthiotis, Epirus, Acar- 
nania, Aetolia and Phocis, the same which formed the basis of all 
Doric dialects. But this is only another way of stating that the 
same κοινή appears in the inscriptions of the countries named, dating 
from the 3d and 2d centuries B. C., and that it possesses many 
peculiarities common to all Doric dialects; the question of its 
real origin is not answered thereby. Of the dialects originally 
spoken in these districts, the only one of which we have any 
knowledge is the Phocian, and this Old Phocian is something 
quite different from the later κοινή The dialect of Locris, not 
included in the districts named by Meister, is the only other North- 
west Greek dialect known in its purity, and this again is different. 
For the others we must agree with Blass: “Es kann weder der 
dorische Dialekt des Aetolischen Bundes als echt aetolisch gelten, 
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noch ist der Dialekt der akarnanischen Inschriften etwas anderes 
als der importierte korinthische.’ Ebenso verhalt es mit Epeirus.” 

But, one may say, if we have no direct knowledge of the Old 
Aetolian, is it not at least possible that it was just the dialect 
which appears in the later κοινή ἡ Ithink not. There are certain 
elements in the latter which we can not believe to have existed in 
Old Aetolian,—for example, the conjunction εἰ, which, barring late 
inscriptions, is not found outside of Attic-Ionic and Arcadian. 
We may be sure that Old Aetolian inscriptions, if we had them, 
would show ai like Locrian, Phocian, Boeotian and Thessalian, 
not to speak of the Doric dialects of the Peloponnesus. We are 
driven to the conclusion that the Ach.-Dor. κοινή does not repre- 
sent any one of the Northwest Greek dialects in its purity, but 
even in its earliest appearance bears witness to some external 
influence. This influence can only be that of the Attic κοινή, which 
was at the same period affecting to a greater or less degree the 
dialects of other parts of Greece. So, for example, at Delphi. It 
has been commonly assumed that the difference between the lan- 
guage of the old inscriptions and that of the manumission decrees 
was due to the Aetolian influence. But the newly discovered 
temple-accounts (Bull. corr. hell., ’96, 197 ff. = Collitz, No. 2502), 
dating from the time of Alexander the Great, show that before the 
Aetolians set foot in Delphi the local dialect was losing its purity 
and showing an admixture of Attic forms. This inscription has, 
for example, the personal ending -μεν beside the native -μες, dat. 
plur. -σι beside the ‘Aeolic’ -εσσι (ἑερομνάμοσι beside πρυτανίεσσι), 
εἴκοσι beside ἴκατι, εἰς in place of ἐν cum acc., ὀβολός in place of 
ὀδελός, ONCE gen. sg. in -ews, etc. Similarly the modified form of 
Doric seen in late inscriptions of various Doric islands of the 
Aegean is clearly due to the influence of the Attic κοινή. 

Among examples of Attic forms in the Ach.-Dor. κοινή may be 
mentioned : 

1. The universal use of εἰ in place of ai. 

2. The use of πρῶτος in place of mparos, e. g. in Collitz, Nos. 1461 
(Phthiotis), 1529 (Phocis), 1614 (Achaea). Meister gives πρᾶτος 
as the Ach.-Dor. form. The occasional appearance of the gen- 


1This is true of the tomb-inscription found in the north of Acarnania 
(CIG. 1794 ἢ, Roberts 106), which shows the Corinthian alphabet and the kind 
of Doric epic that one razets in the early inscriptions of Corcyra. An inscrip- 
tion of Stratos, of the early 4th century, is in the Ionic alphabet and shows 
possible Attic influence. Cf. Bechtel, Hermes, 31, 318. 
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uine Doric form would not be surprising, but I have no citation 
for this. 

3. The prevalence of οἱ over roi. The latter is the only form 
in Old Phocian, Locrian, Boeotian and the Doric dialects of the 
Peloponnesus. Nearly all the Aetolian and Achaean inscr. show 
oi, though the late Delphian retains the roi with more persistency 
(but of also frequent; sometimes roi and οἱ in same inscr., 6. g. 
Collitz, 1707). 

4. The prevalence of ἱερός over iapés, though both are found. 
The genuine Northwest Greek form was certainly iapés, as in Old 
Phocian (Collitz, 2501, inscribed at Athens, has ἱαρός, iapéw, but 
also ἱερομνάμονες beside ἱαρομνάμονες, and iepounvia. These forms in 
iepo- are probably due to Attic influence, as it is unlikely that the 
pure Phocian used both iapé- and ἱερό-), Boeotian, Elean and the 
Doric dialects. 

5. The frequency of εἰς beside ἐν cum acc., sometimes on the 
same inscription, 6. g. Collitz, 1411, 1415. In general ἐν is more 
common than εἰς in Northern Greece, but in Achaean inscriptions 
it is not found. The difference may be accounted for by the 
assumption that the genuine Achaean form was never ἐν, as in 
Northwest Greek and Elean, but ἐς (less probably εἰς), as in Pelo- 
ponnesian Doric. This is borne out by the contrast of Achaean 
ἔστε ‘until’ (Collitz, 1615) with Northwest Greek é:re. 

6. The occasional appearance of εἶναι and πρὸς. These are 
included by Meister in his list of Ach.-Dor. characteristics (I. c., 
pp. 82-3), but they are far less common than εἶμεν and mori, and so 
belong to what may be called a second stratum of Attic. 

7. To this stratum of later or occasional Atticisms belong: 
genitives like βασιλέως (Collitz, 1416-17), πόλεως (Collitz, 4576, 
Laconia); forms with rr as θάλαττα (Collitz, 1410, 1636), τέτταρες 
(τεττάροις with Aetolian dative, Collitz, 1539, Phocis) ; ἐάν (6. g. 
Collitz, 1634, which also has εἴ xa); ἕως ἄν (Collitz, 1545, Phocis ; 
4516, Laconia, etc.) ; imperat. ὄντων, part. dv (e. g. Collitz, 1410; 
on Delphian manumission decrees ὥν and ἐών are used indiscrimi- 
nately, e. g. 1757); imperat. -τωσαν; εἴκοσι, etc., etc. 

Hitherto we have not questioned the propriety of regarding all 
that goes under the name of Achaean-Doric as a single κοινή- 
Yet the language is far from uniform. Not only are there widely 
different degrees in the amount of Attic influence shown (con- 
trast, for example, the semi-Attic εἴ xa with the wholly Attic ἐάν), 
but, aside from this, the groundwork is not quite the same in 
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the dialect spread through Aetolian and that spread through 
Achaean influence. Only the former has ἐν cum acc. and the 
dative plural of consonant stems in -os (φερόντοις, etc.). It would 
be better, then, to distinguish the Aetolian κοινή and the Achaean 
κοινή. It must be remembered also that Attic influence shows 
itself more or less in nearly all Doric dialects, from the 4th 
century on, and, except for the specific Aetolian features just 
mentioned, the result is not essentially different. 


University oF Fuly, 1900. CARL DARLING BUCK. 
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IX.—ETYMOLOGY AND SLANG. 


1) Latin studet!—Personally, I get no satisfaction from that 
etymology of studet which compares it with Gk. omevde ‘ hastens,’? 
and writes an Aryan base PSTEUD-. As accurate a single defi- 
nition as we can give to studet is ‘aims at,’ and if we further 
paraphrase this by ‘strikes at, for,’ we open up the possibility of 
correlating studet with tundit ‘strikes.’* Goth. stautan, Alban. 
3tiin are s-derivatives of the same base. A close student is called 
in the vernacular of to-day a ‘grind’ or ‘dig.’ Progress in 
etymology for the immediate future will mean progress in 
semantics rather than the discovery of new phonetic correspond- 
ences. All written languages are stiff and stilted as compared 
with the vernaculars out of which they are sprung. It is in the 
field of the spoken vernacular, of language in the nude, that we 
must hope to find the clue to developments of meaning that have 
taken place in words now so clothed upon by the formalities of 
written language that the skeleton beneath is hardly to be divined. 
Only in the vernacular—in slang—is popular psychology freely 
at work, reshaping, ever anew, primitive semantic types. 

2) Latin pudet.—After these preliminary remarks I need not 
apologize for rendering me pudet by our frequent vernacular 
phrase ‘I could kick myself,’ a phrase by which we express 
impatience at an act of folly.‘ Not alien is the metaphor of 
Aeschylus, Prometheus 881: “the heart Aicks at the mind for 
fear.” 

3) Latin repudium.—An underbred young woman of to-day 
kicks her suitors. In Latin, vepudium is the (parental) rejection of 
a proposal of marriage. It is clear that I regard pud- in the words 
pudet and repudium as akin to the word Jés ‘foot.’ We might 


1 The older literature can be controlled by referring to Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
4, 34; 8, 450; II, 91; 12, 409, 428; 13, 307. 

2380 Wharton and Prellwitz, in their etymological vocabularies. 

3Cf. Meillet in Mém. Soc. Ling. 9, 154,—without development of the 
semantics. 

*Wharton defines pudet by ‘is stricken,’ Schweizer-Sidler (K. Z. 18, 303) by 
‘es schlagt nieder,’ Bréal (Mém. Soc. Ling. 5, 31) by ‘ frapper.’ 
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suppose pudef to have got its vowel-color from compounds, and 
even to have carried pudor along with it. There is another 
possibility, however, as the word now to be discussed shows. 

4) πυδαρίζει ‘hops, dances.’—It is tempting to compare this 
verb with ¢ripodat ‘dances the three-step’; and it reminds one 
of the song of Ariel in Shakespeare’s Tempest: “Foot it featly 
here and there”; or of George Meredith’s “Now the youth 
footed swift to the dawn” (in The Day of the Daughter of 
Hades). If mvdapi{e is cognate with πούς ‘foot,’ we shall have to 
account for the vocalization. Are we to suppose that POD- ever 
had a form pid- beside it? and further to imagine, perhaps, a 
base POuD-? If so, the riddle of πούς is solved. We might 
apply to the bases POUD- POD- PED- PUD- the principle already 
suggested for SEID- SED- SOD- SID- (v. Brugmann, Grundriss, I’, 
§549 ¢.). The same principle of gradation allows us to correlate 
Lat. caupo ‘huckster’ with Gk. κάπηλος, and Lat. capzt with cupit 
(v. Wharton, Etym. Lat., s. v.), without coming into irreconcilable 
conflict with other explanations (v., e. g., Uhlenbeck, Altind. 
Wort., 5. v. 

5) Latin piget.—I would connect piget and pingit, the latter 
with a formal meaning of ‘paints,’ developed from a vernacular 
‘pricks, tattoos.’ I put beside eum piget the phrase ‘he is all cut 
up,’ or, the same metaphor in elevated language, ‘his conscience 
pricks him.’* I also note our words ‘tired’ (: tear) and ‘bored.’ 
We can also explain in this way piger, with a formal meaning of 
‘slow, lazy,’ but comparable with our vernacular substantive 
‘stick, stick-in-the-mud.’ So also we reach an explanation for 

6) Latin tardus.—Its formal meaning is ‘slow,’ but in our 
vernacular ‘pokey.’ It belongs with Skr. ¢rudénti ‘they pierce, 
poke.’ 

7) Latin paenttet,—It is an easy thing to mediate between 
pingit ‘pricks’ and pangit ‘fastens.’* A knife ‘pricks’ or ‘sticks,’ 
mucilage ‘sticks’ or ‘fastens,’ a pin ‘ pricks,’ ‘sticks,’ and ‘fastens.’ 
If we note the perfect pegit (: Jangit), we might suppose that 
paenitet—this orthography being best warranted historically, but 
without bearing on the etymology—comes from *fégnitet (perhaps 


1 Moeller (K. Z. 24, 493) defines by ‘es sticht mich,’ and Wharton (1. c.) 
compares pungit ‘ pricks.’ 

? Literature in K. Z. 14,146; 19, 406; B. B. 22,124; Mém. Soc. Ling. 5, 429. 

5 Of course, pungit ‘pricks’ is a cognate. The bases ping- pang- pung- must 
be reconciled by phonetic or analogical manipulation. 
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even from pagnitet; cf. my explanations of fenum Jena in Class. 
Rev. 11, 298); and so me paenitet may also be turned by ‘it 
pricks my conscience.’ A kindred metaphor is seen in the word 
‘remorse.’ It is possible also, considering Germ. fas? ‘almost,’ 
which is a cognate of our verb /asfens ‘binds,’ to connect paene 
‘almost’ with pegit ‘he fastened.’ I would explain pémuria as 
from a desiderative formation with the meaning ‘desire to fasten 
upon.’ 

In line with the semantic explanations offered for έρεί and 
paenitet we may proceed to the consideration of 

8) Latin ¢aedet.—This I derive from TEGSD- or TEGD- (with 
9). I note Skr. ¢ékgati ‘cuts,’ akin to Lat. ¢exit ‘weaves,’ tangit 
‘touches, pricks’; cf. acu teligisti ‘hast touched with a needle’; 
and does not Vergil make Dido say in soliloquy (Aen. IV 596): 
infelix Dido, nunc te facta impia tangunt? We have perhaps a 
-d-extension of this root in Skr. /a@déyati ‘beats, (cuts with a 
stick—whip)’; at least we may regard the d as the product of 
-gd-, if 7dé ‘I worshipped’ be correctly correlated with vdéjate 
‘sacrifices’ (v. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., §145). We may 
also explain ¢aeda ‘torch’ from the ‘tips’ of flame or as (pine) 
‘splinters.’ This etymology will also account for fae/er ‘stinking.’ 
Smells are not only ‘pungent,’ but they ‘knock us down.’ 

The words pudet piget paenitet and taedet have all been 
explained by kindred metaphors. This is amply justified by 
their identical syntax. The frequency of the metaphor I have 
used for these explanations is too great in our own vernacular for 
any one to take exception to this frequency in Latin. To say 
nothing of the full-dress exhibitions of the metaphor in ‘remorse,’ 
‘pricks and stings of conscience,’—in ‘it touches me, wounds me, 
annoys me, cuts me to the quick,’ we have a plentiful array of 
vernacular phrases,—' it hacks me, makes me tired (: tear), bores 
me, beats my time,’—‘I am all cut up, broken up,’-—‘I could kick 
myself, he has gone to pieces.’ These phrases all indicate vari- 
Ous sorts of mental confusion, hesitation, and dismay, likened, 
metaphorically, to the effects of piercing or striking. 


Austin, University oF TExAs. EpDwIn W. Fay. 


1K. Z. 13, 307; 16, 198; 18, 303; 19, 80. 


REVIEW. 


Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit, von Prof. Dr. A. PATIN. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1899. 


The license of affirmation in which specialists indulge with 
regard to the Pre-Socratics is a perpetual amazement to scholars 
who have themselves no thesis to defend. Of the originals we 
possess at the best mutilated fragments, the correct reading and 
juncture of which depend on our conception of the system of 
doctrine to which they belong, even as our knowledge of the 
system, in turn, rests on our restoration and reconstruction of the 
text. Our sources for these texts and their interpretation are 
Plato, Aristotle, and later Stoic, Neo-Platonic, and Christian 
essayists and commentators. Plato used historic personages 
merely as typical representatives of the ideas which he wished to 
bring on the stage, and shrank from no anachronism and no 
misquotation or misinterpretation that helped his artistic design.’ 

Aristotle translates every doctrine into his own technical ter- 
minology and criticizes all early thinkers by the application of 
distinctions foreign to their thought. The later commentators 
are wholly lacking in the historic sense, quote frequently at 
second hand, and always with some intention of polemic or 
edification. 

The striking sayings, the brilliant afergus, the most distinctive 
dogmas of the great Pre-Socratic philosophers we know. The 
precise logical coherence of their ‘thought,’ its psychological 
evolution in their own minds, we can only conjecture. The 
evidence is enough to supply an artist of the quality of Renan, 
Pater, or Jowett with the materials for an interesting and plausible 
sketch of the possible or probable course of early Greek thought. 
It is utterly insufficient as a basis for vigorous and rigorous 
scholastic demonstrations of its precise actual historical develop- 
ment in detail. Yet for this very reason the Pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy is a favorite field of the new scholasticism of 19th-century 
philology. As Mr. Rodier observes in refuting a venturesome 
hypothesis of Tannery concerning the composition of Aristotle’s 
Physics, it is dangerous to apply to Plato or Aristotle the method 
of rigid deduction or ingenious combinatory manipulation of a 
few selected texts—‘il en reste trop.’ But in the case of the 


1 Parmenides, v. 98, as quoted in Theaetet. 180 E, presents the dilemma of 
a deadlock between Plato and the modern reconstructions of the text. On 
one side or the other there is total misapprehension. 
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Pre-Socratics the lack of evidence leaves the imagination free 
scope. How inadequate the evidence is, no one can appreciate 
who has not attempted to tabulate the readings and interpreta- 
tions that have been proposed for some of the great keynote 
phrases of Heraclitus, Parmenides and Empedocles, or to har- 
monize the ingenious schemes that have been imagined for the 
rings of Anaximander, the ‘crowns’ of Parmenides, the cycles of 
Empedocles. 

Patin’s Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit is one of the 
most astonishing performances of modern philology in this field, 
and its publication, following Diels’ indispensable edition of Par- 
menides, presents a convenient opportunity for concrete illustra- 
tion of the methods of what I have called the new scholasticism. 

I shall arrange my observations in such form that, while consti- 
tuting a review of Patin’s laborious and ingenious work, they 
may also serve as a slight introduction and guide to the study of 
Parmenides, 

The chief problems presented by the 155-60 lines of extant 
fragments are: (1) The significance in Parmenides’ philosophy 
of the distinction between Truth and Opinion. (2) His concep- 
tion of Being and of Non-being. (3) The meaning of his seem- 
ing identification of Thought and Being. (4) His relation to 
Heraclitus—the main topic of Patin’s book. To these might be 
added, as an appendix, the reconstruction of his cosmology. 


(1) The distinction between metaphysics as the way of truth, 


and physics as the way of opinion, is familiar from Plato’s 
Timaeus.' We know what this means in Plato. For Plato the 
way of truth is pure dialectic, and deductive teleological reasoning. 
The way of opinion is the study of secondary physical causes 
regarded as indispensable ministrants of the higher order. He 
does not, except in momentary outbursts of transcendental 
rhetoric, deny a certain kind of reality to the shifting phenomena 
of sense. He merely rates them lower in the scale of moral and 
intellectual values. Having made the logical distinction between 
the absolute μὴ ὃν, or metaphysical negation of Being, and the 
relative μὴ ὃν of ordinary negative predication,’ he is able to say 
poetically of the things of generation and decay that they occupy 
a place midway between the existent and the non-existent.’ 
Parmenides is in possession of no such distinction. /s (altogether) 
or zs not (at all) is the sharp alternative for his naiver thought.‘ 
And he is further hampered by the difficulty of expressing 
precise shades of thought in the vague, prolix and conventional 
diction of the hexameter. Plato’s prose can express nice and 
delicate gradations in the scale of Being and certainty. But we 
can not be sure that Parmenides is not forced to say more than 
he means by such tags as ταῖς οὐκ ἔνι πίστις ἀληθής (30) OF κόσμον 


29 B. Cf. A. J. P. ΙΧ 413-14. 2 Sophist 256 E sqq. 
5 Rep. 477 A, 478 Ὁ. *V. 72. 
14 
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ἐμῶν ἐπέων ἀπατηλὸν ἀκούων (112), which certainly imply a more 
entire scepticism than the διάκοσμον ἐοικότα πάντα φατίσω Of ν. 120. 

On which idea does he really wish to lay the stress? Is it 
merely on the comparative uncertainty of the things of opinion 
as contrasted with our absolute assurance of the way of truth? 
Or does he intend to reject the world and way of opinion as 
utterly fallacious and unreal, and set it in antithetic opposition to 
the world of pure Being? For Tannery the matter is very 
simple. The conceptions of the Pre-Socratics are wholly mate- 
rial, he thinks. The eternal motion is always and only the 
diurnal revolution of the heavens. Parmenides denied this 
motion because he made the universe finite, and left it no space 
to move in, and nothing outside of itself to which its motion 
could be related. But he had only to assume the fixity of the 
outer circumference, the ἔσχατος “OAvpmos, to conciliate the doctrine 
of the rest of the whole with change in the parts. This is simple 
and perspicuous enough, but it is inconsistent with the text, and 
the tradition of antiquity. Parmenides uses the non-existence of 
void to prove the continuity of the all, but not to prove its 
immovability, which he merely assumes (v. 82). And, as Patin 
points out, he affirms the repose and homogeneity of the whole 
throughout, and not merely of the outer shell. 

Diels holds that Parmenides set forth his physics in order to 
provide his ‘school’ with themes for dialectical exercitations s7c 
et non. This assumes, of course, the theory of the famous essay 
‘Ueber die altesten Philosophenschulen der Griechen,’ and when, 
after having been told for many years that it had ‘ proved’ this 
and that, I at last read the essay, I made a discovery which any 
student may verify who will go through it, pen in hand, and 
excerpt the positive evidence cited in support of its thesis—the 
discovery, namely, that there is not the slightest proof of the 
existence of ‘schools’ among the Pre-Socratics outside of medical 
guilds and the Pythagorean societies. 

Zeller sensibly opines that Parmenides, despite his scepticism, 
made a plausible eclectic presentation of the contemporary 
physical theories in order that the reader, as he says, might be 
fully informed, and choose the true doctrine with the greater 
confidence. 

Lastly, Patin has developed a peculiar view of his own. Par- 
menides, he thinks, regarded the world of change as an illusion, 
but as a necessary and consistent illusion which a complete 
philosophy must therefore expound and explain. This illusion 
presents itself to the average man very much in the form of the 
Heraclitean philosophy. The multitude Heraclitizes. And hence 
Parmenides’ polemic against Heraclitus often assumes the form 
of a denunciation of the folly of mankind. 

Let us turn to the texts. The first is a part of the speech of 
the goddess in the introduction (28 sqq.): χρεὼ δέ σε πάντα πυ- 
θέσθαι | nev ᾿Αληθείης εὐπειθέος ἀτρεμὲς ἧτορ | ἠδὲ βροτῶν δόξας, ταῖς οὐκ 
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ἔνι πίστις ἀληθής. | ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης καὶ ταῦτα μαθήσεαι, ὡς τὰ δοκοῦντα | χρῆν 
δοκίμως εἶναι διὰ παντὸς πάντα περῶντα. 

For εὐπειθέος Diels reads εὐκυκλέος. The transfer of the epithet 
‘circular’ from the sphere to the truth he regards as an apt illustra- 
tion of the confusion of the objective and the subjective in primi- 
tive thought. Patin outbids him in this vein by observing: 
“Soferne die Wahrheit ein schlagloses Herz hat, ist sie einfach 
dasselbe wie das bewegungslose ruhende Sein.” But the crux is 
in the last line and a half. The manuscripts of Simplicius have 
δοκίμως «iva. Diels reads δοκιμῶσ᾽ (inf.!), construes εἶναι with 
δοκοῦντα, and renders “wie man alles und jedes durchgehen und 
dabei jenes Scheinwesen auf die Probe stellen sollte.” χρῆν, 
which is easily emended to χρὴ, he retains as a ‘polite zrreadis.’ 
There is a great variety of emendations: δοκιμωσέμεναι (Bergk), 
δοκίμως ἰέναι, γνῶναι, OF κρῖναι, Which yields the easiest sense, etc. 
But all express much the same fundamental meaning—that it 
behooves the thinker to test all things approvedly, or to test the 
things of opinion by opinion. It is in part the idea attributed to 
Zeno and Parmenides by Plato, Parmen. 136 D: ἀγνοοῦσι yap οἱ 
πολλοὶ ὅτι ἄνευ ταύτης τῆς διὰ πάντων διεξόδου καὶ πλάνης ἀδύνατον ἐντυχόντα 
τῷ ἀληθεῖ νοῦν ἔχειν. Loetzing, however (Ber. phil. Wochenschrift, 
51, Ρ. 1571), proposes “wie man alles durchforschend .. . (als 
wahrscheinlich) annehmen miisste das sich das Scheinende ver- 
halte.” But no one but the author of such a version will accept 
δοκιμῶφ᾽ in the sense ‘assume as probable,’ or admit that ὡς ra 
δοκοῦντα εἶναι Can mean ‘wie sich das Scheinende verhalte.’ 

Patin has a still more ingenious version to offer. He reads 
δοκίμως ἱέναι, etc., and renders ‘wie das Scheinbare scheinbar alles 
durchdringend durch das ganze verlaufen muss,’ i. e. the absolute 
unity and repose is the truth, but the Heraclitean process running 
through all things is the necessary illusion. This thought he 
confirms by pressing the phraseology of the last lines of the 
poem: οὕτω τοι κατὰ δόξαν ἔφυ τάδε vivre ἔασι | καὶ μετέπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦδε 
τελευτήσουσι τραφέντα---ῇ affirmation not that such are the opinions 
of men, but that so things are and ever will be according to 
Opinion. And he finds further support in the Heraclitean ety- 
mology of δίκαιον---διὰ .. . παντὸς εἶναί τι διεξιόν, etc., Plato, Cratyl. 
412 D, and in the etymological word-play δοκοῦντα---δοκίμως, which 
reminds him of Her. fr. 118: δοκεόντων δοκιμώτατος. It is the 
familiar method of taking as possible, probable, proved what is at 
the most a barely conceivable ingenious fancy. 

In another matter, however, I entirely concur with Patin. It is 
commonly said that Parmenides’ system of physics can not be his 
own, and is probably that of the Pythagoreans. Patin, who has 
a sense of humor where the ‘combinations’ of other scholars are 
involved, points out that we know the physics of Pythagoras from 
—Parmenides, and that the spirit of his exposition proves that the 
doctrine is substantially his own. This, I think, is one of the few 
things of which we may be certain. The glad Empedoclean or 
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Lucretian tone of 133 sqq.: εἴσῃ δ᾽ aidepiny τε φύσιν τά τ᾽ ἐν αἰθέρι 
πάντα | onpara—the spirit of this passage is incompatible with the 
view that Parmenides is merely resuming, for polemical purposes, 
the doctrines of others—to say nothing of the fact that there is no 
evidence that physical and astronomical problems were used by 
the Eleatics for dialectical exercitations. This, of course, does 
not preclude our guessing the extent to which Parmenides’ 
conceptions of the world were influenced by any or all of his 
predecessors—déxos ἐπὶ πᾶσι τέτυκται. 

In the few remaining passages that concern this branch of the 
subject the following points only need notice: We must not 
identify the opinions of mortals, the uncertainties or illusions of 
physics (111 sqq.), with the absolutely false and forbidden path 
of Non-being (37 sqq., 50 sqq.). Interpreters not infrequently 
borrow the language in which Non-being is rejected, to emphasize 
Parmenides’ scepticism with regard to physical doctrines. But 
the two things are perfectly distinct in the poem. The only 
possible link of connection is in the doubtful passage 113-14: 
Μορφὰς yap κατέθεντο δύο γνώμας (OF γνώμῃς) ὀνομάζειν | τῶν μίαν ob χρεών 
ἐστιν ἐν ᾧ πεπλανημένοι εἰσίν. 

The precise meaning οὗ 114 we can not determine, but it can 
not possibly bear the interpretation which Zeller, relying on the 
testimony of Aristotle, puts upon it. Aristotle says (Met. 987 a 1) 
that of Parmenides’ two physical principles, fire corresponded to 
ὃν and earth to μὴ ὃν. Hence Zeller interprets 114 as a paren- 
thetical protest against the recognition of Non-being as one of 
the two elements. This is plainly impossible. I shall recur to μὴ 
ὃν later. It may in some contexts be virtually equivalent to 
empty space, but after thus identifying it with the void, it is too 
much to ask us to believe that it is also the ‘compact and heavy 
body,’ the πυκινὸν δέμας ἐμβριθές re Of ν. 119. Tannery, while 
rejecting Zeller’s interpretation, somewhat inconsistently retains 
his translation: “c’est une de trop, et c’est en cela que consiste 
l’erreur.” He identifies μὴ ὃν with the void, the light element with 
the Pythagorean ἄπειρον, and the dense with the πέρας. But he 
gives no reason why, after having once turned from the world of 
Being to the world of Opinion, Parmenides should introduce the 
dualistic system of physics which he had chosen to expound, 
with a sudden parenthetical and unexplained protest against the 
assumption of two elements rather than one. If Parmenides 
preferred unity in the world of Opinion also, there were enough 
monistic systems ready to his hand. 

It is probably the force of these considerations that has driven 
many scholars, following Simplicius, to construe ‘to assume one 
only is an error’—but the ellipsis is too harsh to be probable. 
Diels adds a further refinement. He accepts the substance of 
Zeller’s interpretation, but not his translation, which he thinks 
would require ἑτέρην instead of μίαν. He himself includes τῶν μίαν 
οὐ χρεών ἐστιν in the indirect report of the opinion of men, the 
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second half of the line only being Parmenides’ parenthetical 

rotest, and renders ‘nur eine derselben das sez unerlaubt (dabei 
sind sie freilich in die Irre gegangen).’ He thus adds an incredible 
oratio obligua of his own invention to a combination of the 
impossible meaning of Zeller and the forced construction of 
Simplicius. Patin returns to Zeller’s interpretation, arguing 
against ‘one only’ that no Pre-Socratic had posited ‘one only,’ 
since even the monistic Ionians had at once developed a world- 
building antithesis out of the original unity. In support of this 
argument he sophistically presses μορφάς. Two forms, he says, 
imply one underlying substance. The Parmenidean physics then 
is, like that of Heraclitus, essentially monistic. 

After this the reader will perhaps agree with me that the line is 
hopeless, and that the easiest, if somewhat desperate, remedy is 
to exscind. 

To sum up:—However hard it may prove to throw a bridge 
across from noumena to phenomena, every paradoxical system of 
absolutism is obliged to make concessions to common sense. As 
Simplicius innocently observes (De Caelo 559-60): δῆλον δὲ ὅτι οὐκ 
ἠγνόει Παρμενίδης ὅτι γενητὸς αὐτὸς ἦν ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ὅτι δύο πόδας εἶχεν ἕν 
λέγων τὸ by—a passage, by the way, in which the student of com- 
parative literature may discover the germ of Gomperz’ eloquent 
outburst: ‘‘ Parmenides sah nach wie vor die Baume griinen, er 
hérte die Bache rauschen, er empfand den Duft der Blumen,” 
etc. This much the humblest student may see, though he may 
not express it so lyrically. But the specific question of personal 
psychology we can not answer: By what evasion of dialectic or 
rhetoric did Parmenides justify to his own mind the derogation 
from absolute truth involved in the exposition of a system of 
physics? The reason assigned by the goddess in 121 is ὡς οὐ μὴ 
ποτέ τίς σε βροτῶν γνώμη (OF γνώμῃ) παρελάσσῃ, variously rendered 
‘that no mortal wisdom may surpass thine,’ or that ‘no mortal 
opinion may escape thy ken.’ We can hardly go beyond Aris- 


totle’s ἀναγκαζόμενος δ᾽ ἀκολουθεῖν τοῖς φαινομένοις. 


(2) Parmenides affirms with great iteration and variety of 
phrase that (It) is, that Being is and that nothing else is or is 
thinkable. What is this Being? Is it (1) the abstract meta- 
physical hypostasis /’é@/ve of Descartes? Or (2) is it the extended 
spherical substance of the material universe? Or (3) is it the 
ὄντα and ὃν of Greek dialectic, that is anything and everything of 
which ἐστι may be predicated, whether as copula or verb of exist- 
ence—a conception allied to yet differing from (1)? Or (4) if it 
is no one of these precisely, in what way are these different 
conceptions blended in Parmenides’ thought? The Neo-Platonists 
who identified it with the ἕν, or ἐν ὃν, of Plato’s Parmenides and 
the older scholars in modern times favor (1). Tannery, Baumker 
and Burnet have made (2) the prevailing view to-day. An 
examination of the texts will, I think, show that (3) or (4) come 
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nearer to the truth, but that we can not be sure of much more 
than Aristotle’s cautious statement: Parmenides seems to touch 
on the abstract idea of unity: τοῦ κατὰ τὸν λόγον ἑνὸς.ἦ 

The capital question, as Tannery says, is to learn precisely how 
the thinkers of Greece, in the course of the fifth century, suc- 
ceeded in disengaging themselves from the concrete and placing 
themselves at the point of view of the abstract. This movement 
of thought was predetermined in the character of the Greek mind 
and the structure of the Greek language. No single Greek 
invented logic-chopping, and the use of ὃν for truth and μὴ ὃν for 
falsehood was a perpetual provocation to the metaphysics of Being 
and the fallacies that arise from the ambiguity of the copula. 
Historically, however, we know that the chief influence in this 
direction before Socrates emanated from the Eleatics. The 
‘invention’ of dialectic is attributed to Zeno, who is supposed to 
have employed it in the polemical defence of the Parmenidean 
doctrine. In the Parmenides of Plato the antithesis between the 
two points of view—the purely sensuous and the abstract dialectic 
—is clearly stated. But there Socrates censures Zeno for arguing 
with merely material notions,’ and the old man Parmenides is 
represented as approving Socrates’ proposal to transfer the 
debate to the abstract or dialectical plane, and deal with pure 
concepts. Elsewhere too, though Plato points out the inconsis- 
tencies in which materialistic imagery involves the Parmenidean 
Being,*® he always implies that the conception was essentially 
abstract and dialectic. And such, indeed, was the general tradi- 
tion of antiquity, though Eudemus and some others whose views 
he reports insisted on the literal acceptance of the image of the 
compact and rounded sphere.‘ 

The evidence of the fragments is contradictory. The intro- 
ductory affirmation of Being and polemic against Non-being 
seems a piece of pure abstract dialectic. Line 39: οὔτε yap ἂν 
γνοίης τό ye μὴ ἐὸν, οὐ yap ἀνυστόν | οὔτε φράσαις, might seem to be 
taken directly from the text of Plato, including the particle γε. 
Cf. Repub. 477 A: ὁ γιγνώσκων γιγνώσκει τὶ ἣ obdév... Ti... πότερον 
by ἣ οὐκ ὄν; ὄν" πῶς yap ἂν μὴ ὄν γέ τι yroobein; We should be led 
to the same conclusion by the natural interpretation of the 
passages that seem to identify Thought and Being, which will be 
discussed below. Must we reject this interpretation altogether 
because of the lines in which Being is spoken of as ‘full,’ ‘con- 
tinuous,’ ‘holding together,’ ‘equally poised like the mass of a 
rounded sphere,’ εἴς. ἡ Similarly in the case of μὴ ὃν, μηδὲν, μὴ εἶναι. 
Do these terms sometimes, at least, denote the dialectical μὴ ὃν of 
Plato, or must we uniformly interpret Non-being as the void 
because the void is sometimes spoken of as Non-being? A 


1 Met. 986 b, 18. κατὰ λόγον here virtually means abstract, but with the 
further suggestion that the abstract point of view is reached by contemplating 
the thing in its verbal definition. 

3120 A sqq. 3 Sophist 244 E. *Simplic. Phys. 133, 21. 
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question of terminology must be answered first. Parmenides 
uses μὴ εἶναι, οὐκ εἶναι, μηδὲν, μὴ ἐὸν, οὐκ ἐὸν and οὕτεον (Diels). Are 
these virtually synonyms or can we, with Patin, nicely discrimi- 
nate between them? Pilato, as we have seen, distinguishes the 
absolute μὴ ὃν, unutterable and unthinkable, from the relative μὴ ὃν 
denoting difference or otherness, and applicable to the things of 
sense midway between Being and Non-being. This distinction, 
as Eudemus explicitly pointed out in antiquity, is foreign to the 
more naive thought of Parmenides. But Patin, even while 
expressing surprise that Parmenides should have missed so 
obvious a point, finds something very like it in the use of εἶναι μὴ 
ἐόντα, Which he distinguishes from μὴ ὃν and refers to the Hera- 
clitean Being in flux. Similarly in 1. 50: οἷς τὸ πέλειν re καὶ οὐκ εἶναι 
ταὐτὸν νενόμισται | x’ ov ταὐτόν, he distinguishes πέλειν from εἶναι, and 
οὐκ εἶναι from μὴ εἶναι. οὐκ εἶναι, again, refers to the Heraclitean 
Being subject to change and decay, and means ‘nicht eigentlich 
sein.’ So, again, in line 35 he thinks μὴ εἶναι is used intentionally 
in the sense of ‘nichtsein,’ as distinguished from μηδὲν, ‘nichts,’ 
and in verse 67 he finds a peculiar significance in the use of οὐκ. 
All this is fanciful. The expressions are practically synonymous, 
and Parmenides is throughout protesting against any recognition 
of Non-being, not discriminating its various possible meanings 
with Platonic nicety. as distinguished from οὐ in normal usage 
undoubtedly generalizes, lends a touch of emphasis,’ or a sugges- 
tion of the conditional. But even in Plato the distinction is often 
too slight to affect the argument or the philosophic thought.’ 
What, then, are we to expect where unripe thought is contending 
with the difficulties of metre? Closely connected with this is the 
question whether and how often we are to translate ἐστι ‘is 
possible’ instead of ‘is.’ There is no certain example of ἐστι ‘is 
possible,’ unless it be the imperfect analogy of εἰσι νοῆσαι (34). 
There is little agreement or consistency to be found in editors or 
commentators. Tannery and Courtney do not use ‘is possible’ 
at all. Burnet introduces it wherever ‘is’ would be too harsh for 
good prose—the prose of Plato. Diels and Zeller vary. The 
only good reason for translating οὐκ ἐστι μὴ εἶναι (35) ‘it is impos- 
sible (for it) not to be’ instead of ‘non-being is not,’ is the convic- 
tion that μὴ εἶναι οὐκ ἔστιν is impossible Greek for Parmenidean 
verse, as it clearly is for Platonic prose. But in that case the 
construction should not be admitted anywhere. Yet Diels renders 
τὸ yap αὐτὸ νοεῖν ἐστίν τε καὶ εἶναι ‘Denn [das Seiende] denken und 
sein ist dasselbe,’ and ἐστι γὰρ εἶναι ‘Denn das Sein existirt.’ If 
the infinitive can dispense with the article here, it surely can in 


‘Cf. Jebb on Soph. Ajax 1231. 
Ρ *Cf. Parmen. 160 E sqq.: τὸ μὴ ὄν ἕν... τὸ ἕν οὐκ ὃν. 163 A: τὸ ἕν ἄρα μὴ 
ov, etc., with 164 B: οὕτω δὴ ἕν οὐκ ὃν, εἴς. 163 (: ὅταν φῶμεν μὴ εἶναί τι πὼς 
οὐκ εἶναί φαμεν αὐτό, etc.,...% τοῦτο τὸ μὴ ἔστι. Cf. also Sophist 256 E: περὶ 
ἕκαστον... πολὺ μὲν ἐστι τὸ ὃν, ἄπειρον δὲ πλήθει τὸ μὴ bv... 263 Β: πολλὰ... 
ἔφαμεν... περὶ ἕκαστον... οὐκ ὄντα. And for ἃ late example cf. Themist. on 
Ar, Phys. I 2: διὰ τί καὶ τὸ ὃν οὐκ ἐροῦσιν μὴ ὃν καὶ τὸ ἕν οὐχ ἕν; 
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35. Patin renders 35 ‘wie es ist und dass nichtsein unmdéglich 
ist,’ and, as we have seen, thinks μὴ εἶναι ‘nichtsein’ is intention- 
ally distinguished from μηδὲν ‘nichts.’ But he too recognizes the 
other construction. The probabilities are all in favor of taking 
ἐστι everywhere as ‘is,’ of accepting εἶναι and μὴ εἶναι without the 
article as synonyms of ὃν and μὴ ty, and of admitting the virtual 
equivalence of μὴ εἶναι οὐκ εἶναι, etc. The attempt to discriminate 
introduces improbable subtleties alien to both the manner and the 
thought of Parmenides. 

But what of the identification of μὴ ὃν with empty space? That 
Parmenides affirmed the plenum and rejected a vacuum appears 
both from the fragments and from the testimony of Plato and the 
commentators. Once (106) he actually uses οὐκ ἐὸν (οὔτεον, Diels) 
as a synonym of the void. But it is impossible to go beyond this 
and say that by μὴ ἐὸν he means, primarily, the void, and the 
writers who do affirm it contradict themselves. Thus Tannery 
says (Science Helléne, p. 122): “la notion du vide absolu n’est 
pas antérieure aux atomistes”’; but on page 222: “le non-étre [in 
Parmenides] c’est l’espace pur et le vide absolu.” . If, as Teich- 
miiller argues, the conception of the void was first reached by 
Melissus and Leucippus, it is impossible to understand how Par- 
menides’ polemic could have been directed, in the first instance, 
against that conception. And if by Non-being he meant primarily 
the absence of matter rather than the dialectical negation of Being, 
it is hard to see how this could, as Tannery affirms, yield him an 
easy victory over the relative void (whatever that may be) of the 
Pythagoreans, that it would not as easily have won over the pure 
void of the atomists. Still less can Non-being be at once the 
ἝΞ the dark, heavy element. The chief texts involved are: 

1) 78-81: 


οὐδὲ διαιρετόν ἐστιν, ἐπεὶ πᾶν ἐστιν ὁμοῖον " 
οὐδέ τι τῇ μᾶλλον, τό κεν εἴργοι μιν συνέχεσθαι 
οὐδέ τι χειρότερον, πᾶν δ᾽ ἔμπλεόν ἐστιν ἐόντος. 
τῷ ξυνεχὲς πᾶν ἐστιν᾽ ἐὸν γὰρ ἐόντι πελάζει. 


(2) 102-107: 


- , 
αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πεῖρας πύματον, τετελεσμένον ἐστί, 
πάντοθεν εὐκύκλου σφαίρης ἐναλίγκιον ὄγκῳ, 
μεσσόθεν ἰσοπαλὲς πάντῃ" τὸ γὰρ οὔτε τι μεῖζον 
οὔτε τι βαιότερον πέλεναι χρεόν ἐστι τῇ ἣ τῇ. 
οὔτε γὰρ οὐκ ἐὸν (οὕτεον, Diels) ἔστι, τό κεν παύοι μιν ἱκνεῖσθαι 
’ 23 » “ δέ 
εἰς ὁμόν, οὔτ᾽ ἐὸν ἔστιν ὅπως εἴη κεν ἐόντος 
τῇ μᾶλλον τῇ 8 ἧσσον, ἐπεὶ πᾶν ἐστιν ἄσυλον. 


Patin’s interpretation of these passages throws into the shade 
the most brilliant exegesis of the Neo-Platonic commentators. 
εἴργοι and main, he argues, imply positive forces of separation. 
They could not be used of the mere passive interposition of 
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space, void or occupied only by rarefied matter. μᾶλλον, then, or 
μᾶσσον, as he prefers to read, must denote the (hypothetical) 
stronger force which (if it existed) would defeat the tendency to 
unity. ἐὸν ἐὸντι πελάζει is inconsistent. There is only one Being, 
and a positive centripetal force is not needed to unify it—its unity 
is an ultimate fact. But the reference to a positive unifying force 
escaped Parmenides in the ‘heat of controversy’ against Hera- 
clitus’ separative force. In 106 οὐκ ἐὸν is not equivalent to μὴ ἐὸν 
and can not, because of παύοι, denote a passive void. It is a 
hypothetical inferior order of Being. There is no contradiction 
here, for the office of the superior force supposed above was 
actively to split asunder. The function of the inferior Being (if 
it existed) would be merely to hamper the tendency to unity.—It 
sounds better in the German. 

The debate is perhaps a logomachy. In urging that Parmeni- 
des’ ὃν and μὴ ὃν are something more, and primarily something 
other, than the material plenum and the void, I do not mean to 
say that he had attained to the Platonic or Cartesian conception 
of metaphysical and immaterial Being. I mean merely that 
Parmenides’ own text, simply interpreted, shows that Being for 
him was largely that ambiguous dialectical Being to which the 
structure of the Greek language and the development of Greek 
thought were turning men’s minds. Being is ὃν and ὄντα, and ὃν 
and ὄντα are anything of which we use ἐστι, from the elemental 
substance of the Pre-Socratics to the ethical and political entities 
defined by Socrates.' This verbal and dialectical use of ὃν inevi- 
tably led the Greeks to formulate the antithesis between material 
and immaterial Being. The synthetic and coupling function of 
ἐστι implies the activity of mind—the unity of apperception, in 
Kantian phrase. It is something not found in the things of sense, 
but added to them by thought—and so we reach the conception 
of the immaterial.? On the other hand, the function of ἐστι is 
merely to attach to some substance or concrete thing, predicates 
of quality or relation which can not exist apart from such a 
substance (χωριστά), and so minds of another type* come to regard 
the concrete material ὑποκείμενον, or the universal material ὑποκεί- 
μενον Out of which such particulars arise, as the reality or ὃν par 
excellence. This, of course, is not the only way in which the 
human mind arrived at this antithesis, but it is one of the ways 
by which the Greek mind reached it. In Parmenides we see 
only the beginning of this development. The dialectical verbal 
notion of Being from which Plato was to extract the idea of pure, 
immaterial Being dwells side by side in his system with an imag- 
inative, primitive materialism that has never dreamed of any 
other reality than the extended substance of the visible world. 
It is a mistake to seek consistency by the elimination of either. 


*Xen. Mem. IV 6,1: τί ἕκαστον εἴη τῶν ὄντων. Charmides 166 D: γίγνεσθαι 
καταφανὲς ἕκαστον τῶν ὄντων ὅπῃ ἔχει. 
* Theaetet. 185 C 544. 5. Aristotle, The Stoics. 
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If Karsten and the older scholars err when they attribute a 
doctrine of metaphysical Being to Parmenides, so does Burnet 
when, following Tannery, he says: ‘‘ Parmenides first asks what 
is the common presupposition of all the views with which he has 
to deal, and he finds that this is the existence of empty space.” 
We have only to read the texts to see that Parmenides does not 
first ask this, and that he is primarily interested not in empty 
space, but in his first lisping attempts at that dialectic of ὃν and μὴ 
ὃν which, continuing through Plato and Aristotle, was destined to 
fillso many hundreds of pages in Plotinus, Proclus, Damascius, 
Simplicius, and their fellows. 


(3) Three famous lines apparently affirm an identity or paral- 
lelism between Thought and Being. They are: 


40 τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ νοεῖν ἐστὶν τε καὶ εἶναι. 
- Ψ 
43 χρὴ τὸ λέγειν τε νοεῖν τ᾽ ἐὸν ἔμμεναι, ἔστι γὰρ εἶναι. 
3 - ΄ , 
94 ταὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐστὶ νοεῖν τε καὶ οὕνεκέν ἐστι νόημα, 
> 24 > o > 
οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ τοῦ ἐόντος, ἐν ᾧ πεφατισμένον ἐστίν) 
εὑρήσεις τὸ νοεῖν. 


The chief interpretations that have been given of these lines are : 
(1) That Being exists only in and through Thought. (2) That 
the order of Thought prescribes and defines the order of Being. 
(3) That all that exists thinks. (4) That Non-being, and especi- 
ally the void, is unthinkable. The first interpretation is that of 
Berkeley, who took v. 40 for the motto of his Siris. But this 
form of subjective idealism is foreign to the thought even of later 
antiquity. Plato and Aristotle stumble upon it once or twice, 
only to reject it.. There is nothing in the context to justify our 
attributing the doctrine to Parmenides because one or two of his 
lines, in literal translation, sound idealistic to modern ears. The 
second is a Spinozistic axiom which it would be a gross anach- 
ronism to seek in Parmenides. Early thought proceeds as if the 
order of ideas and the order of things were the same, but does 
not say so. The third interpretation, if we may trust tradition, 
was a real Parmenidean tenet.’ But if he held the notion, it was 
rather as a part of the common hylozoistic inheritance of early 
Greek thought than asa fresh metaphysical paradox such as it 
presents itself in Plato’s Parmenides.’ And it finds expression 
not in the lines which we are studying, but in the famous passage 
which declares that it is the substance of the limbs which thinks 
in each and all (146-9). 

This brings us to the fourth and only tenable interpretation. 
But even this, though recommended and necessitated by the 
context and tenor of the whole, can not easily be extracted from 


1Tim. 61 C; Parmen. 132 B sqq.; Ar. Met. 1o10 Ὁ, 32-35 ; 1047 a, 3-7. 
3 Theophr. de Sens. 3; Dox. 499: ... ὅλως dé πᾶν τὸ ὃν ἔχειν τινὰ γνῶσιν. 
3132 C: ἢ δοκεῖν σοι ἐκ νοημάτων ἕκαστον εἷναι καὶ πάντα νοεῖν ; 
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a literal version. Line 40 is quoted in disconnection by Clemens 
and Plotinus. Assuming its connection with line 39: οὐτε yap ἂν 
γνοίης τό γε μὴ ἐὸν, etc., Zeller’s version gives the required logical 
sequence: “denn dasselbe kann gedacht werden und sein,” i. e. 
“nur das was sein kann lasst sich denken.” Diels renders: ‘‘denn 
[das Seiende] denken und sein ist dasselbe,” which is harder to 
interpret than the original. He probably did not intend it to 
mean either cogito ergo sum or that all Being thinks; but it is not 
easy to see what other interpretation his German will bear. The 
best solution of the problem is to translate simply with Tannery: 
“car le pensé et l’étre sont la méme chose,” but to take this simple 
translation in the sense expressed by Zeller’s version. ‘Thought 
and Being are the same’ is simply a helpless way of saying that 
only Being is thinkable, and Non-being is inconceivable. The 
other two passages must be interpreted in the same way, and, 
discarding all subtleties of exegesis, we must regard them as mere 
repetitions of this favorite notion. The literal translation of 43 is 
correctly given by Diels: “Das Sagen und Denken muss ein 
Seiendes sein. Denn das Sein existirt.” But the meaning, rightly 
given by Simplicius, is merely that which we have already found 
inl. 40." It is plainly not (what the words, taken literally, seem 
to say) that Thought and Speech are themselves évra-entities.’ 
This idea we find suggested in Plato’s Sophist, 244 C. It is 
familiar Stoic doctrine. But it would be highly irrational to 
obtrude it as an irrelevant subtlety upon Parmenides. The ren- 
derings of Tannery and Burnet can not be found in the Greek. 
“Tl faut penser et dire que ce qui est est.” ‘It needs must be 
that what can be thought and spoken of is.’ Similarly in the 
third passage we must not press ovvexa or seek far-fetched inter- 
pretations of πεφατισμένον. Thought and its object are the same in 
the sense that every thought is of an object which is, and is a 
definite subject of predication, and there is no thought of that 
which is not. ovvexév ἐστι νόημα is an odd phrase for that of which 
thought is. But Diels’ ‘Gedankens Ziel’ and Simplicius’ τέλος ὃν 
αὐτοῦ introduce misleading conceptions. Patin extracts from them 
the un-Parmenidean subtlety ‘‘Wenn der Gedanke dem Sein ent- 
spricht als dessen notwendige Folge, so muss das Sein zusammen- 
hangen, sofern es nur zusammenhangend gedacht werden kann.” 
Equally fantastic are the interpretations that have been put upon 
mepariopévov—Stein’s anagram ἐὸν ΞΞ νοεν, Burnet’s ‘betrothed,’ 
Diels’ reflections on the identification of the true name with the 
thing by the primitive mind, and Patin’s reference of it to Par- 
menides’ discovery that the Greek language had no direct 
expression for the negative which is thereby proved unreal. The 
only probable interpretation, if the text is sound, is that Thought 


1 Phys. 86, 29: εἰ οὖν ὅπερ ἄν τις ἤ εἴπῃ ἢ νοήσῃ τὸ ὃν ἔστι. 
* Baumker, Einheit des Parmen. Seienden, renders: ‘“(auch) das Denken ist 
sein,” but his discussion seems to show that he does not mean it. 
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is always of something (since it can’t be of nothing) in and of 
which it is spoken. 

We come now to the main argument of Patin’s book (partly 
anticipated in the preceding discussion), the alleged polemical 
reference of Parmenides to Heraclitus. The external evidence 
has been summed up by Zeller, who makes it probable that 
Heraclitus’ book was published too late to be used by Parmenides. 
Tannery agrees with Zeller that there is nothing in the text which 
requires us to reject the presumption thus established. Diels, 
who disputes Zeller’s dates, and Patin, on the other hand, detect 
fifteen or twenty distinct allusions in the course of 150 lines. 
What is the evidence? To begin with, the fundamental antithesis 
between the two is older than either of them. The conception of 
the world as an everlasting process is virtually complete in Anax- 
imander and Anaximenes. The opposite conception of an all- 
embracing unity that abides unaltered had been clearly suggested 
by Xenophanes, whatever view we take of the precise extent of 
his influence on Parmenides. We may disregard, then, all 
— that are deducible, as a matter of course, from this 
undamental opposition. Patin takes 61: οὐδὲ mor’ ἦν οὐδ᾽ ἔσται, 
ἐπεὶ νῦν ἔστιν ὁμοῦ πᾶν, as a direct citation of Her. fr. 20: ἀλλ᾽ ἦν ἀεὶ 
καὶ ἔστι καὶ ἔσται, and adds that the doctrine of an eternal present 
could be formulated only in antithesis to a doctrine of an eternal 
succession. But what is Anaximander’s γεννᾶσθαι ἀπείρους κόσμους 
καὶ πάλιν φθείρεσθαι εἰς τὸ ἐξ οὗ γίγνεσθαι, and what Xenophanes’ αἰεὶ 
δ᾽ ἐν ταύτῳ τε μένειν κινούμενον οὐδέν, but an expression of precisely 
this antithesis? The rhetorical repetition of the parts of the 
verb εἶναι is a trick that men once alive to rhetoric may be trusted 
to invent for themselves. The further argument that many of 
the predicates of Parmenides’ Being are inconsistent with his own 
doctrine and explicable only as polemical allusions, rests on false 
subtleties. οὖλον must be a reference to Heraclitus’ οὖλα οὐχὶ οὖλα, 
because whole implies parts, and Parmenides having done away 
with the notion of parts, could not call Being a whole. Truly, it 
is a terrible thing for an interpreter of the Pre-Socratics to have 
read Plato’s Parmenides.' As Pater says, the philosophic mind 
will never be quite sane again. Undoubtedly, as Plato shows, 
the poetical predicates which the Mystic applies to the Absolute 
imply the predicates which he rejects. But no monist or professor 
of the negative theology was ever checked by such considerations. 
For the rest Xenophanes also uses οὖλος of his deity. Precisely 
similar is Patin’s argument against reading ἐκ μὴ ἐόντος γίγνεσθαί τι 
map αὐτό (68-9). Such an expression would be un-Parmenidean, 
he says, because it not only posits μὴ ὃν, but assigns quality and 
place to it. Undoubtedly Plato showed in the Parmenides and 
Sophist that if you speak of μὴ ὃν at all, you must by implication 
attach many predicates to it. Buta criticism which rejects Par- 
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menides’ expression on this ground would also prove conclusively 
that Herbert Spencer could not have spelled The Unknowable 
with a capital letter, thereby implying that we do know it to 
deserve reverence. Of the same character are the inconsistencies 
which Patin finds in μουνογενές and ξυνεχές. ἠδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον (60) he 
takes as affirming that unity, since it already exists, is not consum- 
mated in past or future cycles by the Heraclitean ἐκπύρωσις. It 
would appear that Parmenides’ Greek resembles Turkish as 
interpreted to Monsieur Jourdain: “Elle dit beaucoup en peu de 
paroles.” There isa real difficulty here. The Homeric meaning 
hardly fits. Brandis violently reads οὐδ᾽ ἀτέλεστον. Zeller and 
Diels follow Simplicius in taking it = ἄπαυστον, which, as Diels 
points out, requires us to assume that the poet arbitrarily uses 
ἀτέλεστον for endless in time and ἀτελεύτητον for endless in space. 
But however this may be, the reference to Heraclitus is fanciful. 
Patin further argues that the order in which the qualities of Being 
are proved in lines 62 sqq. varies from the order of their prelim- 
inary enumeration in lines 59-60 in such wise as to indicate 
planetary perturbation by the neighborhood of Heraclitus. This, 
of course, assumes two things: first, that when a poet develops a 
series of epithets summed up in an anticipatory line, he is bound 
to follow precisely the original order which may have been 
dictated in part by metrical convenience ; second, that we possess 
a complete consecutive text. Not being able to accept either of 
these postulates, I must regard Patin’s argument as entirely 
fantastic. In the preliminary statement οὖλον immediately follows 
ἀγένητον and ἀνώλεθρον. In the proof it is placed last—78: οὐδὲ 
διαίρετόν €ore—and joined with gvvex¢és. Patin’s explanation is that 
in working out the proof Parmenides found it convenient to 
dispose his arguments in two symmetrical antithetic groups 
relating (1) to time and (2) to space. Parmenides, however, did 
not, after completing the proofs, change the order of the prelim- 
inary enumeration to conform to it, because his sentiment of the 
‘ Historic-genetic’ was so profound that he chose rather to leave 
the epithets in the order (1) of the points common to himself and 
Heraclitus, (2) in that of Heraclitus’ own development of the 
doctrine to be refuted. Now ἀτέλεστον, as we have seen, denies 
the ἐκπύρωσι.. But in Heraclitus’ system ἦν or ἔσται would be 
true of the one only in retrospective or prospective reference to 
the ἐκπύρωσις. Hence in the polemical enumeration οὐδέ mor’ ἦν 
οὐδ᾽ ἔσται must follow ἀτέλεστον. But in the proof ἀτελεύτητον = 
ἀτέλεστον comes last. 

Further references to Heraclitus are detected in the detail of 
the special arguments. In the δίκη of 1. 70, which does not 
permit the wrong of separate finite existence at all, he finds an 
evolution from the laxer δίκη of Anaximander, which inflicts late 
punishment on individual existence, and that of Heraclitus, which 
suffers it but punishes it at once, “wie die philosophiegeschicht- 
liche Forschung bisher kaum in einem zweiten Falle sie erreicht 
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hat.” In γένεσις ἀπέσβεσται, 77; he sees a delicate allusion to 
Heraclitus’ ἀποσβεννύμενον μέτρα; in οὐδὲ διαίρετον a hint of Her. fr. 2, 
διαιρέων κατὰ φύσιν ; in ξυνόν δὲ μοι εἴη, which he would place after 
86 or 88, a reference to Her. fr. 70, ξυνόν ἀρχή καὶ πέρας ; in λεῦσσε δ᾽ 
ὅμως ἀπεόντα νόῳ παρεόντα βεβαίως (90), an imitation of the rhetorical 
art of παρεόντας ἀπεῖναι ; in οὐ γὰρ ἄνευ τοῦ ἐόντος . . . εὑρήσεις τὸ νοεῖν 
(95), ἃ polemic against Heraclitus’ σοφὸν κεχωρισμένον πάντων, as in 
οὔτε σκιδνάμενον----οὔτε συνιστάμενον (92), more plausibly with Diels 
against Her. 40, σκίδνησι καὶ συνάγει. 

There is space for but one or two further illustrations outside 
of the main argument. In line 14: Aikn.. . ἔχει κληῖδας ἀμοιβούς, 
he sees an allusion to the alternations of the light and dark 
power. He might better seek a parallel in Shakspere’s “corres- 
ponsive and fulfilling bolts.” More serious consideration is 
required by lines 46-51: 


- , 

αὐτὰρ ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς, ἣν δὴ βροτοὶ εἰδότες οὐδέν 

, 
πλάττονται, δίκρανοι" ἀμηχανίη γὰρ ἐν αὐτῶν 
στήθεσιν ἰθύνει πλακτὸν νόον" οἱ δὲ φοροῦνται 
κωφοὶ ὁμῶς τυφλοί τε, τεθηπότες, ἄκριτα φῦλα, 

- 

οἷς τὸ πέλειν τε καὶ οὐκ εἶναι ταὐτὸν νενόμισται 

> δι... , > 
Kou ταὐτόν, πάντων δὲ παλίντροπός ἐστι κέλευθος. 


Taken as a whole, this passage certainly reads like a diatribe 
against the philosophy of Heraclitus, but the specific allusions 
which Patin finds in it will not endure criticism. Purely fanciful 
are the arguments based on the general, denunciatory tone, the 
suggestions of rAdrrovra, and πλακτόν, the distinction between αὐτῶν 
and the νόος ἐν στήθεσιν (regarded as a separable λόγος), and the 
paradoxical antithesis which he sees in ἐθύνει and φοροῦνται. All 
the contemporary philosophers and logographers made a point 
of denouncing the blindness and folly of the multitude and 
affirmed that the ‘Greeks’ talked foolishness. πλακτός is the 
natural word for such going astray, and can not be pressed into 
an allusion to the flux. And nothing can be extracted from such 
simple, conventional expressions as (ive: and νόον ἐν στήθεσι. οἱ δὲ 
gopovrra, which Diels and Patin, after Bernays and Schwegler, 
take to bea sarcastic allusion to the flux in the vein of Plato’s 
ἀτεχνῶς κατὰ τὰ συγγράμματα φέρονται, is rather in the tone of Empe- 
docles’ πάντοσ᾽ ἐλαυνόμενος, and in any case is a mere verse-ending ; 
cf. Emped. 411, and φέρονται, 1]. XV 628. The case must rest on 
lines 50 and 51. It is clear that Heraclitus might be meant by 
‘those to whom being and not being are the same and yet not the 
same.’ Zeller objects that Heraclitus did not say this in terms. 
But the λόγος λέγων πάντα εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι (Ar. Met. 1012a24) is 
near enough to it for controversial purposes. But that the refer- 
ence may be to Heraclitus does not prove that it must be to 
him. Patin virtually abandons the whole case when he admits 
that Parmenides believed the multitude to be of the school of 
the Ephesian, and that he directed his polemic against the 
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“ Heracleitisiren der Menge.” And the general tone is that ofa 
prophet rebuking a perverse generation rather than of a scholastic 
polemic against an individual. 

Lastly, both Patin and Diels take the πάντων δὲ παλίντροπός ἐστι 
κέλευθος as a distinct reference to the παλίντροπος dppovin or to the 
ὁδὸς ἄνω κάτω. But (1) this involves an extremely harsh construc- 
tion: we must repeat in thought οἷς and render ‘in whose opinion 
there is a παλίντροπος κέλευθος Of all things.’ The more natural 
construction and meaning are that they are all astray, all on the 
wrong or self-contradictory path. Cf. ὁδοί (34), κέλευθος (36), 
ἀταρπόν (38),' ὁδοῦ (45), ὁδοῖο (57), “onde la traccia vostra ἃ for di 
strada” (Dante, Purg. 8 zm jinme). (2) παλίντροπος, as Zeller 
observes, is not the only reading in Heraclitus, and in any case is 
not so strange a word that its nearly contemporary use implies 
borrowing. 

The parallel κρῖναι δὲ λόγῳ, which Patin thinks is a scornful echo 
of Heraclitus’ λόγος, raises a general question. At a certain stage 
of reflection it is inevitable that the philosopher should appeal to 
λόγος ΟΥ νόος against the superficial testimony of the senses. 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus all do so, though, in the opinion of Plato and Aristotle, 
they have no right to use this criterion, since they do not distin- 
guish sense-perception and thought. We possess almost no 
texts of any philosopher before Heraclitus, and he happens to be 
the first to express the idea. Must we say that all the others 
borrowed it of him? A similar question arises with regard to 
another group of parallels common to Diels and Patin most of 
which have already been cited. Norden has recently pointed out 
that Heraclitus and Empedocles offer the earliest good examples 
of the Gorgian figures. Diels and Patin are inclined to attribute 
to direct imitation of Heraclitus all early use of such rhetorical 
figures as occur first in him. Thus Diels, in an interesting note 
On διὰ παντὸς πάντα περῶντα (32), points out that this παρήχησις of πᾶν, 
so common in Plato, is not found in the drama or in early poetry. 
It occurs in Her. fr. 19: κυβερνῆσαι πάντα διὰ πάντων. Hence Diels 
infers that Parmenides and Empedocles learned it from Heraclitus. 
The case is similar with παρεόντα ἀπεόντα (Supra, Ὁ. 214) and, 
according to Patin, with καὶ πᾶσιν καὶ παντὶ (150), δοκοῦντα δοκίμως 
(32), ἦν---ἔσται (supra, p. 212). I can not accept this reasoning. 
The pointed antithetical phrase of Heraclitus doubtless exercised 
considerable influence on the development of 5th-century rhetoric. 
It is interesting to note that he first used the παρήχησις οὗ πᾶν. But 
it is impossible to believe that no Greek could have employed so 
simple a device in the years 480-440, except as a lesson learned 
from him. 


1 Patin, p- 517, tries to distinguish this as an utterly abandoned, narrow path 
from κέλευθος above. But it is merely a convenient synonym. Cf. Emped. 
405: ὅπη πρὸς κέρδος ἀταρπός. 
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I have neither space nor inclination to repeat the details of 
Patin’s reconstruction of the “ Welt und Zonen System.” It is 
no better and no worse than Burnet’s annular earth, Tannery’s 
whorls borrowed from the myth of Er, or the complication of 
wheels and cylinders which Neuhauser discovers in Anaximander. 
Patin makes the universe a sphere, of which the earth is the lower 
segment. The outer periphery is the πάγος περιέχον, the aether is 
the upper segment, and the other στεφάναι are intermediate bands 
or zones on the sphere. He justifies the strange shape which he 
assigns to the earth by the word στρογγύλος, which is used by 
Diogenes Laertius in the passage (8, 48) where he discusses the 
claims of Pythagoras and Parmenides to priority in attributing 
the round shape tothe earth. Patin thinks στρογγύλος means “ein 
Korper dessen Woélbung durch eine Ebene abgeschnitten wird.” 
This was not Plato’s opinion, Parmen. 137 E: στρογγύλον γέ πού 
ἐστι τοῦτο οὗ ἂν τὰ ἔσχατα πανταχῇ ἀπὸ τοῦ μέσου ἴσον ἀπέχῃ. 

PAUL SHOREY. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XXIII. 


No. 1 


1. Pp. 1-36. The Temple of Didymean Apollo (third article), 
with an appendix on the door of the θόλος at Epidaurus, and on 
the passage of Vitruvius (IV 6) concerning doors or gates, by B. 
Haussoullier. This article is very interesting, especially to archae- 
ologists, but can not be made intelligible in a brief précis. 


2. Pp. 37-50. Valerius Flaccus and the Barbarians, by René 
Harmand. The effect of this searching article is to place Valerius 
Flaccus on a higher pedestal. 


3. Pp. 50-52. Ad Inscript. Gr. Insul Maris Aegaei, III 331, 
by Ch. Michel. 


4. P. 52. In Cic. Fin. 2, 15, Louis Havet finds a quotation 
from Lucilius. 


5. Pp. 53-67. Critical notes on the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark (16 passages), by Joseph Viteau. 


6. Pp. 68-79. The Saturnian Verse, by Henri Bornecque. 
The author disregards totally the accentual theory. He examines 
the ancient treatment of the verse, and all the extant examples. 
He emends a few, rejects a few, and adds a few. His conclusions 
are as follows: 1. The Saturnian is composed of six feet and a 
long syllable over; it is an iambic septenarius catalectic. The 
pure foot is the fifth. The first foot may be an iambus, tri- 
brach, spondee, or anapaest; the second, an iambus, spondee, or 
anapaest; the third, a pyrrhic (as iambus), iambus, tribrach, or 
spondee or its substitutes; the fourth, an iambus, spondee, or 
dactyl; the fifth, an iambus only; the sixth asthe third. 2. The 
separations between words cut the verse into four parts: first and 
second feet, third foot and first half of fourth, second half of fourth 
and whole of fifth, end of verse. Between these different members 
hiatus is allowed, and the last syllable of each is anceps. The 
invariable main caesura is hepthemimeral; the other two caesuras 
may, in case of necessity (as in dealing with proper names) be 
displaced a half-foot. 3. The third and fourth half-feet, as also 
the eighth and ninth (that is, the last syllables of the first and 
third members), may be replaced by a protracted long syllable, 
and even a short (being here in the place of an anceps) may be 
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thus prolonged. The same liberty is allowed the twelfth and 
thirteenth half-feet, but only when it is necessary for the verse to 
end with a spondaic word. 


7. Pp. 80-87. A list of Milesian Metoecs, by B. Haussoullier. 
The author makes it almost certain that Miletus should be added 
to the list of cities that had metoecs, and produces an inscription 
containing a considerable list of them. 


8. Pp. 88-104. Book Notices. 1) Mélanges Henri Weil; 
Paris, 1898. Β. H. classifies (without reviewing) the thirty-nine 
articles of this volume dedicated to Henri Weil on the completion 
of the eightieth year of his life. He then makes some highly 
eulogistic remarks concerning the great philologian and his 
amazing activity. 2) Homére, étude historique et critique par 
Victor Terret; Paris, 1899. Unfavorably mentioned by Albert 
Martin. Terret holds that one and the same Homer composed 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey, that every episode is genuine, 
that there are no inconsistencies—in short, that every difficulty can 
be easily explained away. 3) Cornell Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology, VIII. The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes, by Fred 
Orlando Bates; Macmillan, 1898. Very favorably noticed by 
Albert Martin. 4) Thucydidis Historiae ad optimos codices ab 
ipso collatis [sic]. Recensuit Dr. Carolus Hude. Tomus prior, 
libri I-IV. Leipzig, 1898. Albert Martin gives a brief review 
and concludes: the author has not shown enough critical spirit ; 
but the edition marks an important advance. 5) W. Warren, A 
Study of Conjunctional Temporal Clauses in Thucydides; Berlin, 
1898. This Bryn Mawr doctor-dissertation E. Chambry finds 
very meritorious, though it produces no important new facts. He 
commends some new interpretations and conjectures. He takes 
the author to bea man. 6) C. L. Jungius, De vocabulis antiquae 
comoediae Atticae quae apud solos comicos aut omnino inveni- 
untur aut peculiari notione praedita occurrunt ; Amsterdam, 1897. 
Albert Martin finds much to condemn in this work, and nothing 
to commend. He enumerates many faults. 7) Extraits des 
orateurs attiques, texte grec publié avec une introduction, des 
éclaircissements historiques, un index et des notes, par Louis 
Bodin; Paris, 1898. B. Haussoullier reviews this work very 
favorably, but notices some slight faults. 8) Die Attische Bered- 
samkeit. Dritte Abtheilung, zweiter Abschnitt: Demosthenes’ 
Genossen und Gegner. Dargestellt von Friedrich Blass ; Leipzig, 
1898. (Second edition.) Briefly but favorably noticed by Albert 
Martin. 9) W. M. Lindsay, Introduction ἃ la critique des textes 
latins basée sur le texte de Plaute, traduite par J.-P. Waltzing ; 
Paris, 1898. Georges Ramain finds this book useful, not only for 
students but for some teachers. He thinks there should have 
been a chapter on the necessity of understanding a text perfectly 
before attempting to emend it. 10) M. Tullii Ciceronis pro T. 
Annio Milone oratio ad iudices. Texte latin revu, corrigé et 
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annoté par J. et A. Wagener. 3° édition; Bruxelles, 1898. J. 
Lebreton considers this a good work marred by the absence of 
an index, by references to books inaccessible to students, etc. 
11) M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato maior de senectute, with notes by 
Charles E. Bennett; New York, 1897. Also M. Tulli Ciceronis 
Laelius de amicitia, by the same author. Briefly but favorably 
mentioned by Philippe Fabia. 12) Ausgewahlte Briefe von M. 
Tullius Cicero, erklart von Friedrich Hofmann. Erstes Bandchen, 
siebente Auflage, besorgt von F. Sternkopf; Berlin, 1898. 
Lebreton commends this work highly, finding only a few insignifi- 
cant faults. 13) Letters of Cicero to Atticus, Book II, with intro- 
duction, notes and appendices, ed. by Alfred Pretor ; Cambridge, 
1898. Briefly and not very favorably mentioned by J. Lebreton. 
14) Gai Iuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico, Liber II, edited with notes 
and vocabulary for beginners by E. S. Shuckburgh; Cambridge, 
1897. Briefly and in the main favorably mentioned by E. Cham- 
bry. 15) Cornelius Nepos, Timotheus Phocion Agesilaus Epa- 
minondas Pelopidas Timoleon Eumenes Datames Hamilcar, edited 
with notes and vocabulary for beginners by E. S. Shuckburgh ; 
Cambridge, 1897. Briefly but very favorably noticed by E. C. 
16) Columba (G. M.), Un codice interpolato di Tibullo (extract 
from the Rassegna di antichita classica, 1898, pp. 65-80). Georges 
Lafaye expresses the opinion that the author places too high a 
value upon this MS. 17) Thomas (Paul), Corrections au texte 
des Lettres de Sénéque a Lucilius, 2° série (extraits des Bulletins 
de l’Académie royale de Belgique, 3° série, t. XXXV, No. 3); 
Bruxelles, 1898. Georges Lafaye, in a favorable notice, enumer- 
ates the most important corrections proposed. 18) Mario Marga- 
ritori, Petronio Arbitro. Ricerche biographiche. Vercelli, 1897. 
Philippe Fabia says: “Cette étude, solide, claire, ingénieuse, agré- 
able, efit encore gagné a étre écrite en un langage moins prolixe et 
plus simple.” 19) Felice Ramorino, Cornelio Tacito nella storia 
della coltura; Milano, 1898. Philippe Fabia finds this attempt to 
do for Tacitus what Zielinski has done for Cicero, not altogether 
successful. 20) Tacitus Germania, erklart von U. Zernial. Zweite 
Auflage ; Berlin, 1897. Ph. F. briefly notices this as an improve- 
ment on an already excellent work. 21) Carlo Pascal, Studi 
romani. III, L’esilio di Scipione Africano Maggiore ; IV, II partito 
dei Gracchi e Scipione Emiliano; Torino, 1896. Philippe Fabia 
sums up: “ L’information est compleéte, l’argumentation ingénieuse, 
lexposition claire; les résultats sont seulement plausibles.” 22) 
J.-P. Waltzing, Etude historique sur les corporations profession- 
nelles chez les Romains, t. ITI, 1899, Louvain. F. C. considers 
this a useful work for historians and jurists. 23) M. J. Toutain, 
L’inscription d’Henchir Mettich. Un nouveau document sur ia 
propriété agricole dans |’Afrique romaine; Paris, 1897. Philippe 
Fabia considers this an important inscription well edited, and 
bestows very high praise on the editor. 
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No. 2. 

1. Pp. 105-11. Demosthenes and the Thessalian Hieromne- 
mones, by Paul Foucart. This learned and interesting article is 

ractically a defence of the Thessalian Hieromnemones, especially 

ρον κυ δὴ against the charge of treason preferred by Demos- 
thenes (De Cor. 211). 

2. Pp. 112-16. The lamp race, by Paul Foucart, with inci- 
dental interpretation of Aesch. Ag. 305, where ὁ πρῶτος καὶ τελευταῖος 
is one man. 


4. Pp. 117-25. Critical notes on eleven passages of Cic. 
Fin., by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp. 126-9. Discussion of Orphica, Frag. 208 (Abel), by 
Paul Tannery. 

5. Pp.130f. Discussion of Ter. Phorm. V 12-21, by Georges 
Ramain. 


6. Pp. 132-40. L. Laloy discusses the question: ‘‘ What are 
the chords mentioned in the Περὶ Μουσικῆς, ch. XTX?” 


7. P.140. Plaut. Cas. 72 emended by Louis Havet. 


8. Pp. 141-6. Critical notes on half a dozen passages of 
Tacitus, by Léopold Constans. 


9. Pp. 147-64. Caligula and the temple of Didymean Apollo, 
by B. Haussoullier. This interesting article seems to terminate 
(so far as the Rev. d. Phil. is concerned) the series of acute 
investigations of M. Haussoullier into the history of this temple. 
Previous articles traced the progress of construction from year to 
year; the present article brings its history down to the point 
where Christianity began to revolutionize the world, and the 
history of Greek temples and festivals and oracles enters upon a 
new epoch. The article gives an account of the self-deification of 
Caligula in Asia, with the demand for a temple at Miletus and the 
order for the building of said temple to the new god—at the 
expense of the province. The provincials wisely decided to make 
an Apollo of him and so utilize this nearly completed temple; but 
the taking off of the god put an end to further work upon it. 
This and the previous articles constitute a model of acute his- 
torical investigation. 

10. Pp. 165-8. A list of debtors to the treasury at Ilium, by 
B. Haussoullier. 

11. Pp. 169-84. Fragments of Antejustinian law from a 
palimpsest of Autun, by Emile Chatelain. (To be continued.) 

12, P. 185. The editors announce the death of Eduard 
Tournier. 


13. Pp. 185-90. Book Notices. 1) H. Omont, Inventaire 
sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque nationale et 
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des autres Bibliothéques de Paris et des départements, 4° vol. 
Paris. C. E. R. gives the contents of this last volume of Omont’s 
important and valuable work. 2) Rivista bibliografica dell’ 
Archivio giuridico “Filippo Serafini.” Direttore, E. Serafini, 
Modena, 1899, vol. I, No. 1. B. Haussoullier directs attention to 
this periodical as not neglecting Greek law. 3) Ch. E. Bennett, 
Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories ; New York, 1898. 
. Lebreton agrees in the main with Bennett as against Elmer. 
4) Albert Martin notices briefly Velsen’s Aristophanis Equites 
revised by Zacher (Leipzig, 1897); Zacher’s Aristophanesstudien, 
erstes Heft (1898); Herwerden’s ᾿Αριστοφάνους Εἰρήνη (Leyden, 
1897); Kock’s Froésche des Aristophanes, fourth edition (Berlin, 
1898); Graves’s Clouds of Aristophanes (Cambridge, 1898). 5) 
E. Ardaillon, Les mines du Laurion dans l’antiquité; Paris, 1897. 
This “thése frangaise” of 218 pages is highly praised by A. M. 
6) Léon Halkin, Les esclaves publics chez les Romains; Bru- 
xelles, 1897. Commended by Philippe Fabia. 


No. 3. 

1. Pp. 193-225. Glossarium sive vocabularium ad oracula 
chaldaica a clerico post Patricium et Stanleium sub falso nomine 
oraculorum Zoroastris mendose edita, nunc vero fontium ope 
correcta, confecit Albertus Jahnius, Dr. Phil. H. C., Prof. Hon. in 
Univ. Litt. Bernensi, etc. This is not merely an article on the 
vocabulary, but the vocabulary itself is published in full. 


2. Pp. 226-8. Léopold Constans emends four passages of 
Caes. De Bell. Gal. 


3. Pp. 229-31. Δύσις προγόνων ἀθεμίστων, by Salomon Reinach. 
This is a reply to Tannery’s article (pp. 126-9), which was itself a 
criticism of an unpublished lecture of Reinach. The point in 
dispute is whether the expression cited refers to the expiation of 
inherited guilt, or of the sins of ancestors (lit. sinful ancestors). 
Reinach maintains the latter view, which he defends with strong 
arguments. The question is discussed whether praying for the 
dead in the Catholic Church and the apostolic baptizing for the 
dead are not due to Orphic influence. 


. Pp. 232-7. On Verg. Georg. I 489-492, by A. Cartault. 
The whole difficulty, so far as Vergil is concerned, is removed 
when we consider the fact that there were ‘wo battles at Philippi 
(hence zterum). In the first, the wing commanded by Cassius 
was defeated, and he slew himself. A month later Brutus fought 
again, was defeated, and took his own life. Later writers con- 
founded Philippi and Pharsalus, and possibly the misinterpretation 
of the above-cited passage of Vergil contributed to this error. 


5. Pp. 238-48. The ancient enharmonic gamuts, by Louis 
Laloy. 
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6. Pp. 249-53. Hor. Epod. 9, 19-20. An ingenious expla- 
nation of the vexatious sinistrorsum citae, by A. Cartault. 


7. Pp. 254-69. Στρατηγὸς ὕπατος, Στρατηγὸς ἀνθύπατος, by Paul 
Foucart. This interesting article demonstrates that the Roman 
government, when communicating with Greeks, and Greeks 
when composing documents of their own, prefixed στρατηγός to 
ὕπατος (consul) and ἀνθύπατος (proconsul), until Greece became a 
Roman province. 


8. Pp. 270-73. A unique case of guarantee, by T. W. 
Beasley. An interesting discussion of Pseudo-Aristotle, περὶ 
θαυμασίων ἀκουσμάτων, 8346, 7, relating to the use of the fountain at 
Palici in Sicily to decide whether an oath is true or false. 


9. Pp. 274-92. Inscriptions of Heraclea in Patmos, by B. 
Haussoullier. 


10. Pp. 293-9. A new milestone bearing the name of Manius 
Aquillius, by B. Haussoullier. 


No. 4. 


1. Pp. 301-12. Did Persius attack Nero? E. Haguenin 
discusses this question with great ability, arriving at the conclu- 
sion that he may possibly have reflected upon him as a poet, but 
almost certainly did not attack him in any other way. 


2. Pp. 313-20. Notes on Milesian inscriptions: 6vopia, θεωρία, 
Geopia, by B. Haussoullier. 


3. Pp. 321-32. Critical discussion of eleven passages of 
Cic. Fin., by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp. 332f. Isidore Lévy maintains that Πελασγοί are simply 
‘ancients,’ lit. ‘gray-(haired).’ 

5. Pp. 334-42. Metrical prose and the Dialogus de Orato- 
ribus, by Henri Bornecque. The examination of this work from 
the rhythmical standpoint tends to strengthen the theory that 
Tacitus was the author, and makes it probable that the work 
appeared before the Agricola and the Germania (A. D. 98). 


6. Pp. 343-6. Book Notices. 1) L’Astrologie grecque, par 
A. Bouché-Leclercq; Paris, 1899. Highly commended by C. 
E. R. The work is indispensable for those interested in the 
subject. 2) Paul Le Breton, Quelques observations sur 1’Aulu- 
laria de Plaute; Paris, 1898. According to Georges Ramain, Part 
I, on the use of ic, zl/e, iste, etc., is original and instructive, but a 
little over-done; Part II contains some conjectures chiefly sound. 
3) Ausgewahlte Komédien des Terentius Afer, erklart von 
K. Dziatzko. Erstes Bandchen: Phormio. Dritte veranderte 
Auflage bearbeitet von Dr. E. Hauler; Leipzig, 1898. Georges 
Ramain finds the emendations generally good and the commen- 
tary excellent. 4) Luigi Borsari, Topografia di Roma antica, con 
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7 tavole; Milano, 1897. Aug. Audollent commends this work as 
filling a gap, and being in every way excellent. 


The Revue des Revues, begun in No. 2 and continued in No. 3, 
is completed in this number. 
MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. 
Leipzig, XXIV. Band, 1898." 


I.—K. Horst, Contributions to the Study of the Old English 
Annals. This study deals with the classification of MSS, and was 
written independently of Kupferschmidt’s treatment of the same 
subject in Englische Studien, XIII. The results on the whole 


differ but slightly from those of Kupferschmidt. 


A. E. H. Swaen, Figures of Imprecation. This article is con- 
tinued in the second number of the volume, but for the sake of 
convenience the two installments are here summarized together. 
Swaen’s treatment is historical, and traces the development of 
asseverations through the Middle English period to the present. 
It is reinforced with abundant and carefully classified citations 
from Middle English literature and the early drama, and from 
the novels and periodicals of later date, together with interesting 
parallels in other languages, principally the Dutch. An artificial 
distinction is observed between real oaths, which invoke the 
Deity, the Saints, or any other object of reverence, and quasi- 
oaths, such as ‘Faith,’ ‘By this light,’ etc. The oath belongs to 
the vocabulary of the uncultured, and furnishes them with a con- 
venient substitute for the emphasis of speech which greater 
refinement and closer acquaintance with their mother-tongue 
would have given them. There is a marked tendency toward 
corruption of oaths, due, no doubt, to euphemistic influence. 
Swearing by the Virgin, the Saints, and the Mass ceased with the 
Reformation, and most of the other forms cited have become 
obsolete or local. 


1}. Ellinger, Contributions to English Grammar. The first note 
discusses the verbal auxiliary do, of whose use the language con- 
tains traces from Old English times. However, it has been 
greatly extended since 1700, though certain common verbs which 
frequently occur in negative statements or questions expecting 
positive answers show a tendency to resist the usage. Other 
notes deal with the repetition of the subject, as in He is a good 
youth, this Hero; the predicate nominative with stand, come, go; 
the reflexive with vest, sit, remember, repent; the pure infinitive 


ὡ ἢ the last report the date of vol. XXIII should have been 1897 instead of 
96. 
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with Ae/p; the prepositional infinitive with need, did; the word- 
order in the use of exough, and of the indefinite article with an 
adjective and 00 or guite. The article is a continuation of a 
study in Englische Studien, XX. 


Reviews.—Kluge, in a notice of W. Vietor’s Die Northum- 
brischen Runensteine, makes a plea for a well-edited corpus of 
runic inscriptions in England and Scotland. Vietor’s critical and 
grammatical treatment of his subject is an important step in that 
direction.—J. T. T. Brown in his discussion of Authorship of the 
Kingis Quair concludes that the author was not James I of 
Scotland, but an obscure poet whose name has not been handed 
down. Kaluza, in his review of the book, says that Brown has 
gone too far in his attempt to invalidate the testimony of the 
scribe and the historian Major, nor could it be true, as Brown 
asserts, that the king would have forgotten, during his retention 
in England, the dialect of his early life. The chief argument, 
however, is based on the relation of the poem to the Court of 
Love. By showing that the latter is not merely the predecessor, 
but in some instances the original of the Kingis Quair, Brown 
seeks a date of composition later than the time of James. The 
evidence is worthless because it was collected in comparative 
ignorance of the literature of the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
without allowance for the large element common to the poetry of 
the period.—M. Liddell criticizes severely Fliigel’s Neuenglisches 
Lesebuch for its lack of method and aim. The volume illus- 
trates the period of Henry VIII, and is the first of a series which 
is to cover the Modern English period.—E. Koeppel praises 
E. Meyer’s book on Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama for 
its thoroughness. The discussion is carried down to 1664, and 
yields the interesting fact that the Elizabethans learned more of 
Machiavelli through the French polemic of Gentillet against the 
Italian statesman, published in 1576, and translated into English 
in 1577, than at first-hand from his works. Meyer thinks Shakes- 
peare got his knowledge of Machiavelli from Marlowe and the 
historians, but the reviewer believes that in Hamlet the speeches 
of Claudius point to a direct use of Machiavelli’s works by 
Shakespeare. Several passages are cited by way of evidence.— 
W. W. Skeat’s A Student’s Pastime (a reprint of articles selected 
from Notes and Queries) is reviewed by L. Tiirkheim. Skeat 
has been a pioneer in support of a more scientific and less fanciful 
method of studying English etymology. Furthermore, he has 

rotested against the conservatism of his countrymen in remain- 
ing so exclusively devoted to the classics, and in allowing English 
scholarship to pass into the hands of foreigners. The present 
book in effect reasserts his position.—Gustaf Steffen’s Aus dem 
Modernen England and C. Klépper’s Englisches Real-Lexicon 
are both reviewed by H. Klinghardt with reference to their value 
in the reformed study of modern languages. By the newer defi- 
nition the subject includes not merely the language, but the 
people who speak it, and the land in which they live. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miscellanea.—Sarrazin contributes a note on Rolf Krake and 
his relation to the Beowulf, Kolbing a few emendations and notes 
on the text of Ywain and Gawain, and Stoffel several illustrations 
of the meaning and origin of ‘gooseberry-picker’ (Century Dict., 
s. v.).—P. van Draat discusses a meaning of ‘any’ not mentioned 
in the New English Dictionary. ‘The word “any” prefixed to a 
substantive—especially a substantive expressing time, number, 
amount, quantity—often imparts to it an intensive meaning.’ The 
use is illustrated in ‘the only remaining poem of any length.’— 
J. Morris offers a grammatical note, with abundant illustration, on 
the use of a dependent substantive in the singular, instead of the 
plural, which the plural of the possessor seems to require ; for 
example, ‘They pine for their desk and for their study.’ 


II.—G. Caro, The Variants of the Durham MS and the Tibe- 
rius Fragment of the Old English Prose Version of the Benedic- 
tine Rule and their Relation to the other MSS. In the text of 
the Benedictine Rule by Logemann (Early English Text Society), 
and that by Schroer (Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek), the Durham MS 
was collated by means of a fairly accurate transcription. The 
variants in this article are based on the MS itself. In determining 
its relation to the other MSS Caro assumes between Z and a 
another source a’ from which a and D are derived. In a number 
of cases D alone gives the correct reading. A list of D’s variants 
is appended. 


H. Lessmann, Studies in the Middle English Life of St. Cuth- 
bert. An article under this title in vol. XXIII dealt with variant 
readings and the sources of the poem. The author now takes up 
the inflexions of those nouns and verbs whose forms clearly 
illustrate the Northern dialect. A few strong verbs curiously fail 
to make usual ablaut change in the preterit singular, possibly 
owing to the necessities of rime. For the same reason the dental 
sign of the weak preterit is often lacking. The vocabulary, 
containing as it does a large Scandinavian element, together with 
certain contractions, is distinctly Northern. 


H. Klinghardt, The Value of Phonetics in Teaching the Mother- 
tongue and Foreign Languages. Klinghardt reports on the paper 
of Ο. Jespersen read before the Association of Danish Grammar 
Schools in 1895. It is a clear and intelligent exposition of the 
practical application of phonetics in the reformed method of 
elementary linguistic training. The pupil may hear the correct 
sound many times without being able to make it. The difficulty 
of imitation is almost entirely removed, however, if, by means of a 
simple chalk diagram, or joining of the hands, the teacher shows 
him the necessary position and articulation of the organs of 
speech. Only the simplest and most useful facts of the subject 
Should be taught, though a knowledge of the intricacies of the 
vocal apparatus on the part of the teacher is desirable. Phonetics 
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is proving a most efficient means of correcting in the pupils the 
errors of pronunciation which they contract at home. In teaching 
foreign languages it enables pupils to master sounds which do not 
occur in the native speech, and which would otherwise be quite 
impossible forthem. The first process is the mastery of the single 
isolated sound, and only after this is complete comes the second— 
namely, the attempt to join the sounds—that is, to pronounce words 
and read. At this point two courses are open to the instructor: 
he may either cause the pupils to pronounce after him a sufficient 
number of times given exercises of words or sentences, or he may 
use a simple and accurate phonetic transcription. The latter 
method has been slow in gaining favor, because it is feared that 
new difficulties are thus imposed upon the pupil. Actual experi- 
ment shows that such is not the case. By way of illustration 
Jespersen has drawn upon his experience in Danish schools. The 
article is to be concluded in a later number. 


Reviews.—In a notice of Sweet’s Student’s Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon, Binz recommends it as being cheaper and more accurate 
than Hall’s. It corrects errors that have become traditional 
among the dictionaries, and discriminates rigorously against 
doubtful words. Binz adds a list of words not found here or in 
other dictionaries, gleaned chiefly from charters and records.— 
O. Brenner in a review of Luick’s Untersuchungen zur englischen 
Lautgeschichte commends the work to all students of English 
phonology, and praises its thoroughness. It deals principally with 
the phonological relations between Modern and Middle English. 
A slightly undue emphasis is laid upon the principle of symmetry 
in the development of sounds, nevertheless the author has suc- 
ceeded in explaining several difficult problems.—K&6lbing says of 
Horstmann’s edition of Richard Rolle in the Library of Early 
English Writers, that it furnishes a good textual basis for limited 
researches in text-criticism. hermeneutics and lexicography.— 
The title of E. Gattinger’s Die Lyrik Lydgate’s is a misnomer in 
the opinion of Koeppel. It should be changed to Ueber Lydgate’s 
Kleinere Dichtungen. The reviewer criticizes at length Gat- 
tinger’s statements concerning Lydgate’s relation to his sources, 
especially Isidore of Seville, Josephus, and Petrus Comestor, and 
adds remarks on the genuineness of certain poems and on emen- 
dations suggested by the author.—Glide’s review of K. M. 
Klassen’s Ueber das Leben und die Schriften Byrhtferd’s, eines 
angelsachsischen Gelehrten und Schriftstellers um das Jahr 1000, 
is merely a summary of the contents of the essay, which is, by the 
way, the first investigation bearing on this Old English author.— 
Hoops reviews G. Wenzel’s Friedrich Hélderlin und John Keats 
als Geistesverwandte Dichter. The points of resemblance between 
these poets consist in their enthusiasm for nature and Greek 
antiquity, and especially in their worship of ideal beauty. Keats, 
however, is the less morose of the two, while Hdlderlin possessed 
the more intimate knowledge of Greek life and literature—— 
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Several German text-books of English for German and Danish 
schools are reviewed, chiefly by Nader, Ellinger, and Klinghardt. 


Miscellanea.—KOlbing contributes two brief notes on the Can- 
terbury Tales, and Luick and Kaluza exchange remarks on the 
authorship of Fragment A of the Romaunt of the Rose, especially 
with reference to the northern rime Jove : dehove, discussed by 
both scholars in vol. XXIII.—A new etymology of good-bye is ~ 
suggested by W. Franz, who derives it from the expression God 
buy you—that is, God redeem you. Several instances of this form 
of greeting occur in the early writers, 


III.—O. Bischoff, On the Disyllabic Thesis and the Epic 
Caesura in Chaucer. The present installment is a discussion of 
the disyllabic thesis in Chaucer’s heroic verse, as a prerequisite to 
a study of his use of the epic caesura. After an irrelevant preface 
_ Bischoff says that out of Chaucer’s 30.285 heroic verses there are 
only 12 in which the disyllabic thesis can not be avoided by slur- 
ring, elision, emendation, and the like. However, such scholars 
as Ellis, Sweet, Schipper, Skeat, and Ten Brink have differed 
widely on this point. Ellis, for example, believed that Chaucer 
in the majority of cases intended the disyllabic thesis to be read 
as such. Sweet, on the other hand, would explain it away in 
nearly every case. Bischoff reviews and criticizes the position 
and examples of different writers on the subject, and proceeds to 
discover the rights of the case by studying the various instances 
in which Chaucer has chosen contracted or abbreviated forms for 
the purpose of avoiding two successive unstressed syllables. On 
the basis of such an investigation he is better able to say under 
what circumstances Chaucer preferred syncope or elision to the 
disyllabic thesis. The results show that the poet in most cases 
chose the former. 


F. Graz, Contributions to a Critique of Rudyard Kipling. 
Graz suggests several reasons for Kipling’s enormous popularity. 
The article contains nothing new. 


Th. Holthausen, History of the Length of the Laboring Day in 
England. This brief discussion is a German translation of a 
paper by G. F. Steffens published in 1897, in the Géteborgs 
Handels- och Sjéfartstidning. 

J. Schipper, The New Examination Ordinance for Teachers in 
the Austrian Gymnasia and Realschulen. The article is chiefly a 
reprint from Oesterreichische Mittelschule, vol. XI, of an address 
delivered before the examination-committee of Vienna. It is 
prefaced by a brief sketch of the evil conditions against which the 
recent reforms were directed. 


_ Reviews.—The fifth edition of Zupitza’s Alt- und Mitteleng- 
lisches Uebungsbuch, revised by Schipper, is increased by new 
material in literary history and metrics. K6lbing in his review 
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suggests that a specimen of the Ancren Riwle be added.—K@l- 
bing also reviews W. E. Henley’s edition of Byron and D. 
Englaender’s study of Byron’s Mazeppa. Henley has failed to 
take advantage of much useful illustrative material in Byron’s 
letters.—In reference to the edition of William Knight’s Poetical 
Works of Wordsworth, dated 1896, Schnabel criticizes the editor 
for arranging the poems chronologically instead of following the 
classified arrangement made by Wordsworth himself. 


The Miscellanea include a grammatical note by Wiilfing on the 
Old English use of sum with the genitive of a numeral, a note by 
J. N. Robinson on the Celtic versions of Sir Beuis of Hamtoun, 
and two notes from the literary remains of Ten Brink on the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

University. CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


In commending the edition of Aristophanes’ Peace (Clarendon 
Press) with which Dr. MERRY has just enriched his well-known 
and popular Aristophanic series, a recent number of Zhe Spectator 
(June 2, 1900) has furnished a Brief Mention ready to hand, 
which I might copy and pass on. ‘A more competent and 
appreciative editor of Aristophanes could not be found. The 
student will not only get all the help in the way of scholarship 
and history that he needs, but he will be made to see all the fun.’ 
Unfortunately, the editor of the Journal remembers very vividly 
the notice that Zhe Spectator gave of GILDERSTENE’S Pindar 
some fourteen years ago (May 8, 1886) and also the droll 
apology it made for miscalling the luckless editor’s name during 
the whole course of the long and very unsympathetic review. 
‘We regret the error very much,’ said 7he Spectator a fortnight 
afterwards, ‘although it is evident that the article was a study of 
Pindar and not of the work taken as the occasion of that study.’ 
Perhaps in this case the notice is a study of Dr. MERRY’S repu- 
tation rather than of Dr. MeRrRy’s Peace, and as Dr. MERRY is 
known everywhere for his Greek scholarship and his high 
academic position, ‘Rector of Lincoln College,’ ‘Public Orator 
of the University of Oxford,’ and most successful editor of 
Homer, to say nothing of the repeated issues of his Aristo- 
phanic commentaries, it was easier to praise Dr. MERRY than to 
examine his book; and the notice seems to be a perfunctory one. 
At all events, The Spectator has got the name right this time, 
and, after all, the former blunder has parallels enough. A few 
months ago (February 19) Zhe Classical Review published a 
notice of a dissertation by Professor JOHN ADAMS SCOTT in 
which the author is repeatedly called ADAms, and I blush to say 
that in my notice of BIRKLEIN’s valuable study of the Articular 
Infinitive, a subject in which I took especial interest, BIRKLEIN 
figures as Bicklein, and Bicklein it is in the Index also. I 
have had to apologize for calling ‘Whitelaw’ ‘Ridgeway’ (VII 
169, 170, XIV 126); I have written ‘Ergoteles’ when I meant 
‘Psaumis’ and ‘Adrastos’ when I meant ‘Amphiaraos,’ so that if 
anybody else writes ‘Akusilaos’ for ‘Arkesilaos,’ as happened 
the other day, I fail to be shocked. 


In the good old times when the way to the episcopate lay 
through Greek, the primrose path of Aristophanes answered as 
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well as any other, if not better; and, apart from this tradition and 
despite the Biblical warning and the Greek proverb pis πίττης 
yévera, Aristophanic pitch has a certain fascination for church 
mice. But Dr. MERRY does not intend to be defiled any more 
than is necessary, and he follows the late Rev. HUBERT A. 
HOLDEN in keeping within the limits of becoming mirth. True, 
the dung-beetle can not be ejected from the Peace. Else there 
would be no Peace. But may not comedy be washed in the 
waters of Philistia and may not the editor, his task done, cry out 
in the language of the Peace (v. 868): ἡ mais λέλουται καὶ τὰ τῆς 

js cada? No! he may not, for this is one of the omitted lines. 
But Zhe Spectator tells us that the student will be ‘made to see 
all the fun,’ and this may be true, for my experience shows me 
that unregenerate boys are especially fond of looking up the 
lacunae in expurgated editions, and are not likely to miss any of 
the points that Dr. MERRY has sedulously broken off. However, 
Dr. MERRY has not been content with skipping verses. He has 
actually dared to alter them. The decent cretic νυμφίου has been 
smuggled into the place of the utterly indecent original (v. 870) ; 
but, alas! one misses the article (cf. v. 859: νυμφίον μ᾽ ὁρᾶτε λαμπρὸν 
ὄντα), and as a Hellenist I should prefer βινεῖν with its right accent 
to πίνειν with a wrong one (v. 867). Nor has the Rector of 
Lincoln always been careful to wash Dame Comedy behind the 
ears. She is a Margery Daw and her uncleanliness is pervasive. 
So I find, to my astonishment, that v. 965 stands in all its shame- 
lessness: οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ κριθὴν ἔχει. It is a passage on 
which the scholiast dilates, and while I do not trust myself to 
quote the original Greek, I will allow myself to copy the admir- 
able version of the verecund Dr. RUTHERFORD, whose disinfect- 
ing method I have characterized elsewhere (XIX 347). ‘The 
aedoeon of men was called κριθή.᾽ By the way, Dr. MERRY’S 
forbearance in the matter of κριθή reminds me of a gentleman who 
undertook to expurgate the sixth satire of Juvenal and left the 
fibula standing in vv. 73, 379. But, in my judgment, Aristophanes 
is not to be infibulated. Else the Muses, to quote Coleridge, 
would never have mistaken him ‘for their own good man.’ 


But one of my students excused himself some years ago, on 
grounds of morality, from the study of the Lysistrata, and I will 
not dwell any longer on the aspect of Aristophanes which Dr. 
MERRY has emphasized by his expressive silence. In matters 
grammatical and lexical Dr. MERRY’s Peace presents a contrast 
to STARKIE’s Wasps, noticed some time ago (A. J. P. XIX 113), 
but, as I said in the last number of the Journal (p. 111), no editor 
is under obligation to enlarge on points of grammar and diction, 
and in the case of Aristophanes it would be tiresome to insist on 
the normality of his usage except when it is twisted by the comic 
contortionist in the interest of fun. And yet, when Dr. MERRY 
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gives one of his comparatively rare grammatical notes, the note 
is not always adequate. Soon v. 10: εἰ μή με βούλεσθ᾽ ἀποπνιγέντα 
περιιδεῖν, he is satisfied with a parallel from Eccl. 369: μή pe mepsidys 
διαρραγέντα. If there is to be a note at all, something might have 
been said about the aorist tense. By the way, my own explanation 
of the difference between περιορᾶν with present and π. with aor. 
part., first published in Morris’s Thukydides, I 24 (A.J. P. X 124), 
has not met with much favor, I believe, and as περιορᾶν shares the 
peculiarities of its aorist construction with ἐφορᾶν, the tense is 
most easily explained by reference to the basic notion of the will 
in the one case and the wish in the other, as I pointed out in my 
review of Joost (A.J. P. XIV 103).—On v. 20 the neg. μή demands 
a note, but does not get it. It belongs to the πῶς ἄν μή +opt. 
category, about which the books are not always clear. In my 
L. and S. article I have been misrepresented, and not only there 
(A. J. Ρ. XIX 233). Cf. Hdt. III 127: τίς ἄν μοι τοῦτο ἐπιτελέσειε 
σοφίῃ καὶ μὴ βίῃ; which Stein falsely calls an inexact usage. On 
V. 32: τέως ἕως σαυτὸν λάθῃς διαρραγείς, the editor cites the emenda- 
tion of Dawes: ἕως σεαυτὸν ἂν λάθῃς, which does not deserve to be 
cited. In order to save what he considered the normal syntax, 
that respectable uniformity-monger tried to foist on the passage 
an abnormal position of ἄν which we find, to be sure, in Ran. 259, 
but which we have no right to emend into the texts. I am glad 
to see that in the new Oxford Aristophanes, HALL and GELDART 
have written λάθοι, with Reisig. See Sobolewski, Syntaxis Ar. 
capita selecta, p. 146.—There is no note on v. 85: πρὶν i8ins καὶ 
διαλύσῃς. To be sure, there is no real difficulty in the tense of 
idins (cf. Sobolewski, p. 144, and A. J. P. II 481), as the present 
overlaps, but the phenomenon is rare enough to deserve mention. 
—After εἰ δὲ μή (v. 262) there is no conscious ellipsis. He who 
supplies one, however, must supply not σιωπᾶτε, with Dr. MERRY, 
but σιωπήσεσθε. 


By the time the beginner in Aristophanes has gone through 
half a dozen plays under Dr. MERRY’s guidance, he may be fully 
up to Aristophanes’ parodic and paratragoedic tricks, and it may 
not be necessary to call attention to every playful mockery of 
language. So on v. 240: ὁ δεινός, ὁ ταλαύρινος, ὁ κατὰ τοῖν σκελοῖν, 
Dr. MERRY is satisfied with recalling Ach. 964: ὁ δεινός, ὁ ταλαύ- 
pwos, ὃς τὴν Topydva | πάλλει, κραδαίνων τρεῖς κατασκίους λόφους, and that 
may, indeed, be sufficient ; but the passage of the Acharnians is 
in King Cambyses’ vein, while Pax 240 shows the cloven foot in 
the slang phrase κατὰ τοῖν σκελοῖν, on which I havea note in A. J. P. 


XI 372. 


One more point. Ina previous volume of the Journal I made 
my moan that Dr. Merry did not condescend to furnish his 
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students with so much as a conspectus metrorum (XV 258), and 
the metres have been treated in the same stepmotherly fashion in 
this edition. That this can be done without loss I do not believe, 
and an illustration is at hand—one among many. No one who 
reads Aristophanes intelligently needs to be told that he must 
laugh when he comes to the passage in which the girls call after 
their ascending father (v. 114 foll.): 


ὦ πάτερ, ὦ πάτερ, Gp’ ἔτυμός γε 
δώμασιν ἡμετέρους φάτις ἥκει κτέ. 


The soaring dactylic rhythm would suffice to show that the 
stream of parody or paratragedy has been turned on; and when 
one consults the scholiast, one actually finds that Aristophanes 
is girding at a lyric passage of the Aiolos. But Dr. MERRY 
boggles at this because the combination ἔτυμος φάτις occurs 
in other passages of Euripides, and fails to notice that none of 
the passages cited is in the same metre as the Aiolos passage 
and the passage of the Peace. On the effect of the metre see 
Schmidt’s Monodien, XL, where he analyzes the choral passage 
of Euripides, Andr. 1173-1196, in which occur the lines 


ὦ γάμος, ὦ γάμος, ds rade δώματα 
καὶ πόλιν ὥλεσας « ὥλεσας» ἀμάν. 


The student who is not taught to see the fun of this has not been 
made to see all the fun. 


The mention of Zuripides’ Andromache reminds me of Mr. 
Hys.op’s recent edition of the Euripidean play (Macmillan). 
The book is intended :for upper forms in schools, and being a 
school-book, falls outside of the direct range of this Journal. 
Still, school-books are not absolutely excluded from Brief 
Mention, and as the Andromache has not been edited to death 
and Mr. HysLop has not done his work badly, and has had, 
moreover, distinguished coadjutors, a remark or two may be 
pardoned even after my rambling comment on Dr. MERRY’S 
Peace. Like Dr. MERRY, Mr. HysLop eschews metres, though 
metres are of prime importance for Euripides, as he himself has 
intimated (Introduction, xvii); and the grammatical notes need 
to be supplemented. So, for instance, one misses a remark on 
πρὶν κλάειν (Vv. 577) instead of the normal πρὶν κλαῦσαι, the present 
being due to the vapulare meaning. of κλάειν ; and vv. 559, 571 
ought to have suggested a remark on the indifference of the 
Euripidean σύν as to principal and subordinate persons. Nor is it 
without interest that, when Helen elopes, it is νεανίου per’ ἀνδρός 
(v. 604), when the girls hie to the race course and palaestra, they 
have a swarm of young fellows about them, ξὺν νέοισιν (Vv. 597) 
There may be nothing in the distinction (A. J. P. VIII 218), but 
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Wilamowitz would not have failed to improve the opportunity. 
(See W. M. on Eur. H. F. 47.) In textual matters Mr. HysLop 
has been misled by the authority of Dr. RUTHERFORD to substi- 
tute for ἐλπίς μ᾽ ἀεὶ προσῆγε the oxymoron ἐλπίς μ᾽ ἄελπτος 
ἦγε. [εἰ5 ἃ clever conjecture and would be welcome in a corrupt 
passage, but the text as it stands is faultless, and mpoc- is far from 
meaningless. It heightens the personification of édmis. For 
ἐξικμάζω (V. 405) RUTHERFORD suggests ἐξιχμάζω, which he sup- 
ports by Hesychios, ἴχματα ΞΞ ἴχνια. It would have been polite to 
quote Dindorf’s ἐξιχνεύω, and, indeed, the progress of corruption 
may have been: ἐξιχνεύω, ἐξιχνιάζω, ἐξικμάζω. Inv.g29 Mr. Hysop, 
who is justly shy of the potential optative, writes πῶς οὖν, ἂν εἴποι 
τις, τάδ᾽ ἐξήμαρτανες for πῶς οὖν τάδ᾽ ὅποι τις, ON which see Starkie’s 
Wasps, p. 410, and A. J. P. XII 387. The accents have not been 
watched so carefully as would have been desirable, and really 
φκτειρ(α) is intolerable in the year of grace 1900. See Cobet, 
cited A. J. P. VI 517, and K. B. I 2, 498, 5. v. 


In 1893 (A. J. P. XIV 111) some notice was taken of PALLIS’s 
Version of the Iliad into ‘the living language of the Greek 
people.’ After the lapse of seven years the second part has 
appeared, comprising the second hexad (H-M). Like the first 
part, it is calculated to dispel the illusions of those who fancy 
that Modern Greek is mainly like Loukes Laras or the flowing 
articles of the Νέα Ἡμέρα of Trieste; but, as in the former notice, 


only a short specimen can be given, the famous close of 6 :— 


Ρ ἃ a , 
Ἔτσι ὅλη νύχτα κάθουνταν o τὶς στράτες τοῦ πολέμου 
περήφανοι ὅλοι, κι᾿ ἔκαιγαν πολλὲς φωτιὲς τριγύρω. 
Πῶς τ᾽ ἄστρα ἀπάνου ὁλόλαμπρα, μὲ τὸ λεφκὸ φεγγάρι 
σ᾽ τὴ μέση τους, φωτοβολοῦν σὰν τύχει καλωσύνη, 
κι᾿ ὅλες οἱ ράχες φαίνουνται, καὶ χαίρεται 6 τσοπάνης, 
τόσες τῶν πλοίων μεταξὺ καὶ τῶν νερῶν τοῦ Ξάνθου 
- 
φωτιὲς θαρροῦσες π᾿ ἄναψαν μπροστὰ σ᾽ τὸ κάστρο οἱ Τρῶες. 
Χίλιες σ᾽ τὸν κάμπο καίγανε φωτιὲς, κι᾿ ἀπὸ πενῆντα 
κοντὰ σὲ κάθε κάθουνταν νυχτοφωτίστρα φλόγα" 
καὶ τ᾽ ἄτια, βίκο τρώγοντας xt’ ἀσπρόγλυκο κριθάρι, 
τὴν ὥρια πρόσμεναν ᾿Αβγὴ ὀρθὰ κοντὰ σ᾽ τὰ πλοῖα. 


By the way, the use of the famous Δατισμός, χαίρεται, Common 
enough in Modern Greek, will please Dr. MERRY, who contends 
that the barbarism in Pax 291: ὡς ἤδομαι καὶ χαίρομαι κεὐφραίνομαι, 
is no barbarism and that the Δατισμός is a scholiast’s figment. 


Professor RICHARD ENGELMANN has on the stocks what he 
calls a 7; ragischer Atlas, which is to unite in one corpus all the 
vase-paintings that show the influence of tragedy. Of the 
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-importance of the study of vases, which he thinks is losing 
ground by reason of the enormous accession of other archaeo- 
logical material, he has given an interesting specimen in his 
Archiologische Studien zu den Tragikern (Weidmann). The 
first section is taken up with the evidence yielded by certain 
vases in favor of Dorpfeld’s theory of the stage. The other two 
sections deal chiefly with questions concerning the plots of sundry 
lost plays of Sophokles and Euripides. This is a ticklish business, 
as every one knows, and it is sad to think that in a recent work 
on the subject, ‘Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Painting,’ 
the learned author, as ENGELMANN points out, has confounded 
‘Alcmeone’ (Ital.) with ‘Alcmene.’ In his chapter on the Tyro 
of Sophokles (p. 51), ENGELMANN mentions a terracotta of 
Tanagra, which in his judgment represents the story of Tyro and 
her twins, and so disposes of the only shred of originality in 
Roman mythology. But the story of Romulus and Remus was 
exploded long ago; and it is going on twenty years since 
Mommsen volatilized the pyrrhic brother of the dactylic Romulus. 
See Hermes, XVI (1881), 1 foll.; A.J. P. III 107. The oblique 
cases of Remus formed a series of sadly desiderated iambi, and 
the preservation of the norm in Latin verse presents a curious 
parallel to the preservation of such words as ‘pelf’ and ‘levin,’ 
which have been saved alive by the necessities of rhyme. 


Dr. OsGoop’s study of the Classical Mythology of Milton's 
English Poems (Holt) has brought him face to face with the most 
difficult problems that the devotee of Milton has to encounter; 
and the Introduction, which deals with the genius of the poet as 
it modified and was modified by the forces of the world of culture 
in which he lived, not only shows an appreciation of the conditions 
of the research, but contributes to the better understanding of the 
art and thought of the most consciously artistic poet in the range 
of English literature. In the Second Part, which has to do with 
the sources, there seems to be a lack of lucid arrangement in the 
wealth of learning which Dr. OsGoop has gathered, mainly from 
easily accessible repertories, and the classical scholar finds his 
nerves irritated by such admired disorder as he encounters, e. g., 
on p. 57: ‘Vergil, Pindar, Nonius and Statius.’ In fact it is very 
evident that to Dr. OsGoop Classical Mythology is an adminicle 
to the study of Milton, and not a study in itself. So, for instance, 
he tells us: ‘Ancient writers know little else to say about the 
gardens of Adonis.’ In one sense that is true, but not in another, 
for the ᾿Αδώνιδος κῆποι Of Plato’s Phaidros, 276 B, are as famous in 
their way as Homer’s garden of Alcinous. So, if Dr. OsGoop 
had read the Θαλύσια for himself, omnium eclogarum regina, as 
Heinsius called it, he would not have sympathized with Jevons’s 
timid note that ‘perhaps the seventh idyll of Theocritus was in 
Milton’s mind when he adopted the name Lycidas.’ King is 
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Lycidas ; Simichidas, Milton, and here and there one can hear 
verbal echoes. Lycidas and Simichidas, it is true, meet and part, 
and yet ξυνὰ yap ὁδός, ξυνὰ δὲ καὶ dos seems to be reflected in 
‘Together both ere the high lawns appeared | Under the opening 
eyelids of the Morn, | We drove afield.’ On the other hand, it 
is not necessary to refer Milton’s ‘sage Hippotades’ to Diodoros’s 
sapient comment. The story of Aiolos in the Odyssey is sufficient 
warrant for the epithet.—‘The dreaded name of Demogorgon’ 
opens a chapter which Dr. OsGoop closes too soon. In my 
judgment it would have been better to add that Demogorgon, the 
Demorgorgonem of Lactantius on Statius, Theb. IV 516, has for 
generations been suspected of being a popular corruption of the 
Gnostic Demiurgos. See Ersch u. Gruber. And Demogorgone 
or Demogorgo and Demiurgo seem to be hopelessly blended in 
Italian writers with which Milton must have been familiar. See 
the references in Tommaseo e Bellini, and especially the citation 
from Baldini’s Mascherata (1565). Roscher mentions the possi- 
bility of a derivation from δημιοεργός, but does not notice the all- 
important Gnostic element. Italian, Latin, Greek is, I venture to 
say, the order of Milton’s classicisms in more instances than the 
average reader suspects. Of course, Dr. OsGoop is not unaware 
of this (see XLV, note), but he who would study Milton to the 
bottom must devote a lifetime to the work.—But criticism like 
this is of slight moment, in view of what Dr. OsGoopD has accom- 
plished, and to have gained a permanent place in the student’s 


Miltonic apparatus is a high honor in the outset of a scholar’s 
career. 


Under the title Ztudes sur l’antiquité grecque (Hachette), the 
eminent Hellenist, M. HENRI WEIL, has made a collection of his 
recent papers, a present, as it were, from the venerable scholar to 
the parting century. These studies deal mainly with books that 
have come out in the last ten years, such as Rohde’s Psyche, 
Gomperz’s Griechische Denker, Girard’s Education Athénienne, 
Arnim’s Dion Chrysostomos; and with such important discov- 
eries as the Odes of Bakchylides, the fragments of the Γεωργός 
and the Περικειρομένη Of Menander, and the Oration of Hypereides 
against Athenogenes. While he stands up valiantly for the 
authenticity and the traditional date of the elegies of Tyrtaios 
against the assaults of the peace-breaker Verrall, M. WEIL is no 
stiff-necked conservative, and shows throughout the volume that 
the advance of years has not dulled his sympathy with the life and 
movement of the time that now is. One or two earlier papers 
have been taken up into the collection, a review of Blass’s edition 
of Demosthenes (1885), and the interesting essay in which he 
attacked the prevalent poetical interpretation of ποιητής. 
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